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THE CHILDLESS WIFE. 


\ THEN the door is opened, if there pours out a gush 

of bird-song, it is very likely to give you, a stranger 
on the threshold, a quickening fancy of the cheer and 
pleasure in the house. And if, beyond the bird-song, 
there comes also the sound of happy laughter and of the 
sweet shrill voices of children, you feel that there is 
something worth living for in that house; that it bus a 
centre, and that the people in it have an object for love, 
work, and anticipation Perhaps your thought goes 
farther, and you feel that this family is a part of the fu- 
ture of the world, that it has a hold upon the race; its life 
is the life of the great vascular tissue of humanity, of the 


things that reach before and after, and all that in a way 
impossible to a childless family, none of whose blood de- 
scends to mingle with that of the generations that are to 


come. And with that the childless have in your thought 
an added loneliness, a sort of aloofness and alienation 
from the rest of the world 

The mother who has lost her baby out of her arms, who 
is acquainted with silence where once were singing and 
laughing, asking and coaxing, pattering feet and clink 
ing of toys, who feels only in dream the pressure of soft 
arms about her neck, and the touch of a peachy cheek on 
hers, knows all this and more. But the woman who has 
never held a baby of her own, with the exulting sense 
that she herself brought this perfect thing into the world, 
knows nothing of it, and can hardly guess the joy that 
she has missed. 

The presence of children in the house means life and all 
that life involves—motion, sparkle, countless activities 
and pieasures—and with it the tide of new emotions, 
of joys and sympathies and sorrows, flows through the 
house. Where they are, one’s own youth can never be 
forgotten; and the perpetual reminders of it keep the 
heart open, incline it to tenderness, make one wider and 
deeper, better acquainted with humanity, better ac- 
quainted, too, with divinity. 

Moreover, this presence obliges one to be interested in 
the affairs that are external to one’s self, in the affairs 
that belong to youth under the new conditions of the 
growing time, so in another way obliging an intimacy 
with the spirit of perennial youth. To any who know 
the bitterness that is sometimes given to old age in 
being set aside, as if one had no more relation to the af- 
fairs of the young than if one were a mummy, this, not 
merely the ability to keep along with the young, but the 
inability to avoid doing so, that comes with having chil- 
dren in the house is seen to be a blessing worth all the 
care and trouble that may have preceded it. But one is 
apt not to think of this till too late, till old age is upon 
one, and there are neither children nor grandchildren to 
make one glad, 

In the house where there are no children, what are the 
holidays, with all the joyous preparation that belongs to 
them in other houses; what are birthdays, Sundays, story- 
telling twilights, bedtimes; what the glad morning hour? 
Surely it is a dreary place without the shouts and cries, 
without the outside interests, innocent, fresh, amusing, 
that children force upon it ; and that is a forlorn woman 
who has none of the strangely wise questions to answer 
that children ask, none of the dear confidences to receive, 
none of the happy excitement of training or, spirit 
as she would train a flower, of shaping a life, of seeing 
herself perhaps reproduced, with the chance of correcting 
and obviating her errors. The mother with her baby on 
her knee, showing him his first flower, his first picture, 
watching his first hearing of a tune, his first rapture over 
bright colors, over another child, the first expression of 
his tenderness, will tell you that there has been no inter- 
est and no joy in her life comparable to this, and will 
wonder at you if you smile, and will pity you if destiny 
has left you without that experience. Even the mother 
who has lost her child has an interest that is deep and 
vital, and in a way satisfying, in following that child's 
spiritual growth still with her thoughts, in feeling that 
she is not without a child, nor is the child motherless ; 
she has thrown an anchor over into the deep untroubled 
waters, and she has a sacred joy and certainty in the midst 
even of grief. 

That there are women who look with disinclination 
upon the idea of bringing this great happiness into their 
tives seems incredible. It means to them the dropping 
of a year out of their active pleasures, out of dining, 
driving, dancing, bicycling, horseback-riding; it puts 
a bar to the parading of possibly gorgeous toilettes, a 
limit for the time being, and perhaps for a time after- 
ward, to theatres and operas and all the social gayeties 
They are not afraid of sickness and pain—very few wo- 
men fear pain excessively—but they want the pleasure of 
the passing moment, and they do not want care and re- 
sponsibility. They entirely forget that much of the 
sanctity of marriage depends upon the presence of chil- 
dren in the family ; that health is preserved by obedience 
to natural laws; and that, if the purpose of the universe 
is the gradual perfection of the race, then they are con- 
travening the divine intention when barring the exten- 
sion of the race so far as their power goes. A woman 
whose husband is a drunkard or insane may feel that 
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she has no right to continue that awful inheritance; a 


woman in povert = hesitate about a larger family 
than she can clothe educate—very often the hesita- 
tion is not on her side ; such women anyway are greatly 
to be commiserated. But the unfortunately childless 
women in better circumstances have no idea of what they 
deprive themselves—a happiness to which no pleasure of 
ball or toilette is comparable. They make for themselves 
a desert, a middle-life without companionship, and an old 
age without love. And they rob themselves in the hey- 
day of their health and strength of the embrace of little 
arms, of the kisses on velvet cheeks, the watching over 
dewy sleep, the adoring worship of tender new-born souls, 
the ineffable delight of loving something infinitely better 
than they love themselves. 


THE LINES OF A WINTER'S 

DISCUSSIONS. 
| Cad winters have been fuller than this past one of 

discussions and plans for the remedy of social con- 
ditions —the alleviation of poverty, the prevention of 
crime, the reformation of the prisoner, and the preserva- 
tion of a better balance between the great extremes of an 
irresponsible opulence on the one hand and a rebellious 
penury on the other. 

Some of the Salvation Army, many of our clergymen, 
almost all of our recognized reformers, have each an- 
nounced within a few months some plan by which the 
present condition of the world might be bettered. With- 
in a fortnight a prominent rector in a much-advertised 
article outlined a formula for the improvement of the 
poor, which, he said, he would adopt were a million dol- 
lars placed for disposal in his hands. And all this has 
been done in spite of the fact that, since history began, 
literature has been full of legends giving the disastrous 
failures of those who, disturbed by the unhappy condition 
of mankind, or thinking the wall badly governed, have 
begged of gods and saints permission to rule the universe 
according to new and improved methods of their own. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an article of 
this —y = to give all the various plans proposed this 
winter for the improvement of the world as it exists to- 
day. But that which it is perhaps worth while to dwell 
upon is the tendency displayed in almost all of them 
toward a resumption of old and past social systems as a 
means of present relief. 

Those men and women who are trying to perfect the 
university settlement idea, or who are bent on improving 
the tenement-house system—who, in other words, are 
frankly meeting present adverse conditions with present 
remedial ones, matching over the same counter, as it were, 
the results of bad living with those of good—must of course, 
whether they be proved right or wrong in their methods, 
be excepted from my generalizations. They, at least, are 
progressive in their measures. 

But, like old ladies who believe that were the stage- 
coach and a primitive postal system restored safety and 
virtue would again hold triumphant course, most of the 
present-day reformers believe that in effete conditions 
alone lie the secrets of the happiness and peace which we, 
in our attempted progress, have missed. 

Now there is nothing more tempting to one discouraged 

with a present perplexity than the impulse to relapse into 
primitive conditions. ne wearied of the world of men 
wants to retire to a forest; one fatigued with the confu- 
sion of a city would go back to the seclusion of a farm. 
For we fail to understand the meaning of a present sys- 
tem and order, and what form of righteousness the age 
in which we live is making for. And so we fall to won- 
dering whether a past order and system, which we under- 
stand better by reason of our very remoteness from it, 
would not give us greater security. We are like timid 
children, always roaming back for the hands of our 
nurses. 
‘** Set the tramp and the criminal to tilling the soil,” 
says the reformer of to-day, ‘‘and we restore peace and 
good order to the world.” And truth seems to lie in the 
promise. For, like a mother, the earth is always calling 
us back to her, and we think, as grown men, that in her 
arms lies alone the secret of safety. And certainly one 
who has seen how wild mountains have been reclaimed 
by monks of centuries gone by—terrace after terrace pro- 
tected by finest masonry having been slowly built up 
steepest sides and then set out with olive and orange trees 
—the belief begins to grow that no legacy to a coming 
generation. can equal that which comes of having made 
some waste place blossom and bear fruit. Agriculture, 
in fact, seems at times the noblest of all arts. Anatole 
France understands this when he makes a great philan- 
thropist exclaim, ‘‘ There is no pleasure sweeter than to 
work for the happiness of the unknown, either by plant- 
ing some useful tree, or by grafting on young buds in the 
woods branches the fruits of which may some day ap- 
pease the thirst of a lost traveller.” 

And yet, after all, though I confess myself to having 
felt that same strange inscrutable longing for the primi- 
tive and the forest which takes ion of us all, I still 
believe that where certain social conditions have been out- 

rown and new ones produced, it is meant that we find 
n these new conditions remedies for the evils that accom- 
pany them. That just as when new diseases appear to 
afflict men, new remedies to overcome these diseases are 
discovered, so I believe that along with the social ills of 
humanity come the cures—side by side. And we find these 
cures best by searching present conditions, not by rush- 
ing back to substitute past ones which have served an- 
other and accomplished purpose. L. H. F. 


THE CLUB. 


A FEW years ago, a very few, when the first sugges- 
tion was made of a club for women, and that with 
rooms and not with a separate club-house, a thrill of hor- 
ror ran through many a conservative breast, and a fearful 
apprehension as to what the world was coming to. What 
could there be more contrary to all the legends of woman- 
hood, what more unfeminine! It was really imagined 
that the club was a place where wives and daughters were 
to go to be rid of the demands and duties of home and 
the exactions of husbands, to evade household obligations, 
and possibly wherein to spend evenings and stay out o’ 
nights. But the club was organized, and presently an- 
ot followed, and yet another, till at last almost every 
town in the civilized land had its woman's club, even 
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where there had never been a man’s club. And nothing 
has seemed to happen in the way of harm; homes have 
been as orderly, dinners served as regularly, children gs 
well cared for, servants as well managed, and various me- 
grims, headaches, languors, sense of injury, resentment of 
neglect, and nerves in general, have disappeared, while 
the husbands, who, however, were not the ones to frown 
on the idea in the first place, have found themselves with 
sprightlier companions and much more interesting and 
entertaining conversation than when the misdeeds of the 
servants and the precocities of the baby were the staple 
of the table talk. 

e woman’s club is the modern and town form, very 

ibly, of the spirit that found pleasure in the old sew- 
ng-circle. It is absolutely necessary to the human bein 
to have association and companionship and an intellectua 
arena more or less wide. The sewing-circle in its palmy 
days gave this to women. While they had there the sense 
of doing their duty, they had also the fellowship they 
craved; they settled there the affairs of the neighborhood, 
and very likely they thought that they settled also the 
great questions of ‘‘ fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute.” When work was done they called the men to join 
their ranks, enjoying a social hour or so with them—and 
they do the same thing in the club now and then. But, in 
the club, women are not constrained by any denomina- 
tional feeling, and the freedom of the association with 
minds of different cast and training contributes immense- 
ly to the enlargement of the nature; the agnostic, if there 
is such a thing among thinking women, can rub up against 
the church-woman, and the one may find her wit sharp- 
ened and the other may find her heart + pos The igno- 
rant woman here speedily finds herself enlightened, and 
she who thought she knew a great deal doubtless finds 
some one knowing enough more to teach her humility. 
Every woman in the club, too, learns by nen ge some- 
thing of the principles of self-government and of parlia- 
mentary law, of self-effacement too; the lofty members 
learn that topmasts must bow and come down, the hum- 
bler ones learn to run up their own flag a little way, and 
to no one’s injury. 

Meanwhile, every meeting of the club, morning or after 
noon, there is a sense of intellectual exhilaration among 
the members that they have not known before. To hear 
such a woman as Agnes Repplier read a trenchant essay; 
or Louise Moulton read her poems in tones as musical us 
the words; or Ruth McEnery Stuart read her inimitable 
stories; or Frances Dyer make the doings of the world alive 
in a swift hour’s journey round it; to hear John Burroughs 
talk of birds; to see some fine actress impersonate her 
characters—all of which may make part of the winter's 
plans of any club, the modest revenues being quite suffi 
cient to meet the moderate fees of most and the immod 
erate fees of some—can but open and improve the mind, 
as well as give pleasure and pleasant recollection and a 
really broader outlook on life. And meanwhile the good 
natured discussion without strangers, and the social cup 
of tea, are things that have a distinct charm of their own, 
agreeable to look forward to and to remember. 


DR. NANSEN AND HIS WIFE. 


** & LICE LIVINGSTON,” a London correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, tells in a letter to that pa 

r of having been to a dinner in London where she met 

r. Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Nansen. She says: 

“1 had met and talked with Mr. Rhodes before, but had 
never seen the great Dr. Nansen, who had only arrived in 
London a very few nights previously. He looked even 
taller and finer than I had expected, and I was especially 
struck by the almost piercing brilliance of his light blue 
eyes. ey looked like the sea when the sun glitters upon 
it, and in the high, alert carriage of his head there was the 
suggestion of a man who gazes afar—for a ship or an ice- 
berg. The squareness of the powerful, determined jaw, 
and the peculiar we the mouth had of closing, enabled 
me to realize more fully than all the ‘ testimonials of valor’ 
in the world could have done how he had gone through 
those terrible months of starvation and cold in his miser 
able hut on the ice. 

‘Mrs. Nansen appeared very small beside her big hus- 
band, and every once in a while during the evening glanced 
across at him, as much as to say, ‘ Well, you really are the 
finest man on earth, and not a dictator or any one else in 
the world is fit to brush the dust off your boots.’ 

‘She is a plain little woman, dark, with no complexion 
in particular, no figure, no style, no great taste in dress, 
and she looks every day of her age. Still, from the very 
first glance at her one would know that those fine eyes, 
mobile lips, and the winning smile which flashed out so 
often belonged to no ordinary woman. And when, in the 
drawing-room after dinner, she sang a pathetic little folk 
song of her own country, the rich sweetness of her voice 
thrilled through every nerve in one’s body with a joy 
that was almost pain. It was pretty, too, to see the little 
brown capable-looking hands flash across the piano keys. 
....When the men had been left to themselves, by diut 
of maneeuvring I contrived to steal a chair for a few mo- 
ments next Mrs. Nansen. 

“Of course we talked about her husband. She is one 
of those delightful women who are happiest when on that 
subject. ‘I always knew he would come back,’ she said. 
‘It used to seem to me that there was a telegraphic wire of 
sympathy between us, and all the terrible distance and the 
snow and walls of ice were powerless to desiroy it. I 
used somehow to know when he was in greatest danger. 
Yes, I am sure of it, though people tell me I only think, 
now that I have heard exactly how he passed his time, 
week by week and month by month, that 1 was sensitive 
at the right moments. 

“**If I had not felt so sure of the end, and that he was 
not to be taken from me, I don’t know how I could have 
lived, even with the baby to take up my time and my 
thoughts. In the nights it was often terrible. I would 
wake up and shiver, and think of the ice and snow, and 
things would seem hopeless for a few minutes. I had to 
force myself to sleep; and then, in the morning, I could 
be brave again, and say to myself, ‘‘ He will come home 
again, all in good time.” 

***Oh, the day that he did come! How did I feel? I 
think that I felt a hundred ways at once; but do you 
know, I was outwardly quite calm when we met? Neither 
of us said much, but our ~ ing were not dry. And it was 


v wt to show him the little one. I remember 
feeling a little like that once when I was a child and lad 
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a splendid Christmas doll, which I could hardly wait to 
display to a great friend of mine who had been away 
when the present came. There was so much to tell. I 
don’t think we have finished telling things yet, either he 
or I. I run to look at him sometimes, too, to make sure 
that he is really there, and that it is not all a dream.’ 

“*I asked her a little about the home they are said to 
love so well, and her description of the room where Dr. 
Nansen does all his writing, with its great black rafters, 
its stores of curios, and the outlook from its windows, gave 
me an insane desire to fly thitherward at once. I inquired 
something about their plans. 

“** We have so many,’ she returned, brightly, ‘ both for 
pleasure and business. People have been very kind, and 
we are going about a great deal together. Sometimes, 
though, my husband must go alone to places where only 
men are asked. He is to dine at the Savage Club, of which 
I have heard so much, next Saturday. He wrote his name 
on the wall there one night before he sailed on his long 
voyage, and while he was gone they had a frame put 
around the name, nailed on to the wall, with glass to cover 
it. On Saturday he is to break the glass and write a new 
date, and perhaps something more. 

“** He is to give forty-seven lectures before we say good- 
by to England; then we shall go to Germany, about seven 
weeks from now, and in Berlin the Geographical Society 
is to do something in his honor, as it is doing here, only 
perhaps on a larger scale. No, there are to be no lectures 
in Germany, though they wished my husband to deliver 
a course. Later come St. Petersburg and Paris, and then 
back to Norway again. It will not be all resting there, 
for we shall have to attend more or less to the building of 
a new home, on land which belonged to my husband's 
grandfather. It will be a lovely place, we think, on the 
very high lands of Lysaker, Christiania Fiord. Next Oc- 
tober we expect to go to America, where there is to be a 
long lecturing tour, and my husband and I are looking 
forward to it very much, as we so like your country- 


re OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


FTER all, I do not think Sardou's Spiritisme has made 
much of an impression on Paris. I was afraid we 
should have to live and suffer through all we did when he 
took up Napoleon, after which the Napoleon wave almost 
submerged the other side of the Atlantic. But Spiritisme 
is too dull to start a wave. The only persons I have 
found who said they were amused by it were two or three 
critics who love Sardou the man, and the only person 
who was really amused by it was a woman who said it 
was so stupid that it absolutely entertained her! 

And the reason why it is stupid? “Because it is not real. 
When we go to see a play, what do we care whether ghosts 
do or do not exist; whether Sardou himself does or does 
not believe in them? All that we ask is that he, Sardou, 
if he is going to make spirits a part of his play, should 
make us believe in them for the time being. This he does 
not do a bit. The first scene is laid in the salon of what 
I must confess is a charming little villa at St.-Jean-de- 
Luz. I have always wanted to go to St.-Jean-de-Luz, and 
it looks nice; and as there are three or four pretty wo- 
men in it in lovely French gowns, with some fairly inter- 
esting-looking men, one’s curiosity is aroused to see what 
kind of world they live in and what they do there. 

Pretty soon one finds out that it is the same old Sardou- 
dliedom. One of the women, who is Sarah Bernhardt, the 
wife of the spiritualist, the owner of the villa, starts off 
on a journey, and in a series of stage confidences we are 
informed that her husband's spiritualism has so bored her 
that she has fallen in love with one of the other men, and 
is really going to join him. Then the husband and his 
friends sit down to a seance of table-turning to disprove 
the assertions of a sceptic of their number, who continu- 
ally repeats: ‘‘ But none of your experiments really count, 
my dear fellow. They’re all tricks.” 














Up to this point the play is interesting. But the men 
lay their hands on the table and begin to ask the spirits 
questions, one of the pretty little Parisians meanwhile 
addressing it cajolingly: ‘Il y a des dames, Esprit. 
Soyez gentil!” And pretty soon we hear the rappings. It 
is impossible to take them seriously. ‘‘ It’s a trick ” some 
one has repeated before us so often that it is impressed on 
our minds. And so it is a trick, and the only thing you 
can think is that there is somebody under the stage who 
is hitting the table legs. In vain do the spirits spell out, 
**Open the window.” In vain is the window opened to 
show the heavens a blaze of flame, while some one rushes 
in and says that the very train the wife is supposed to 
have taken has been wrecked and is on fire. It leaves us 
all cold. 

The next act is a very brilliant bit of drama, magnif- 
icently acted by Sarah Bernhardt. The erring wife is sup- 
posed to have been burned on the train, while really she 
is at the villa of her lover. She suddenly wakes to a 
realizing sense of her husband’s Jove and value and her 
own affection for him. And yet there is no way for her 
to come back to life without destroying all bis faith in 
her. This is finally managed in the third act by the in- 
evitable confidant, who makes the wife appear in the flesh 
at a moment when the husband believes he is to see her 
astral body. At the end he forgives her. 

Really that is all there is to say about Spiritisme, for 
that Sardou is a master dramatist everybody knows. Ad- 
mitting that spiritualism is true, nothing could be more 
clever and logical than his working of it into a dramatic 
spectacle. After all, though, it is a sort of an event to 
have such a thing written and played in good faith ona 
Paris stage. There was a day when our ancestors would 
have smiled at the idea of the telephone! 


What a week of premidres/ And when I tell you that 
Maurice Donnay and Paul Hervieu have each brought out 
plays, one at the Vaudeville and the other at the Francais, 
you.will realize that from the Parisian stand-point it is one 
of the eventful weeks of the winter. ‘‘ Oh, mademoiselle,” 
a man said to me the other day in a French salon, ‘‘ you 
can’t imagine what a chagrin it is in my life to lose out of 
it the répétitions générales of the theatres. For seven 
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years, mademoiselle,” he said, impressively, as though he 
were speaking of a lost wife or something equally impor- 
tant—** for seven years I had the enjoyment of them, At 
the Francais through Febvre, at the other theatres through 
others; and then it ended!” And one felt at the moment 
as much sympathy as though it were a real chagrin. 

But there is a peculiar mysterious fascination in the 
distinctive atmosphere, the suppressed excitement of these 
premiéres, Under the arcades of the old Thé&tre Francais, 
as one drives up, are little groups of ple whose faces 
one knows through their portraits in the shop windows— 
the great critics and littérateurs, the great actors and ac- 
tresses, and groups of people who have what is called the 
family likeness of people of distinction. Madame Auber- 
non de Neuville, for instance, whose salon Pailleron put on 
the stage in Le Monde ott l'on s’ennuie ; Madame Blanc, so 
well known as Th. Bentzon; Gyp, and old baronesses of 
the Faubourg St.-Germain who have sat in the same corner 
of the Frangais at the répétitions for twenty years, and 
who hold a little court in the entr’actes, with all their 
friends around them. 


The curtain rises on the first act of Paul Hervieu’s La 
Iai de l’Homme. Do you suppose it is for the general 
public that all the details of that dainty Empire salon 
have been managed, or even for the conscience of the 
Comédie Francaise? It is really for the connoisseurs— 
for tout Paris. Le Bargy, who mounted the piece; has 
walked about for weeks with his Delafosse in his hand— 
the bible of the decorative art of the eighteenth century. 
And he has brought from his own salon the erédence and 
the charming little meudle with the top of porphyry at 
the right, while Mile. Marsy has lent for a hundred nights, 
if the play runs, the ‘‘ Flute-Player” in carved wood, which 
is on the mantel-piece. An old friend of the state, patron 
of the theatre as we know, upon being asked by M. Le 
Bargy, who asked M. Claretie, who asked M. Roujon, has 
put his finest biseuits and vases flambés at the disposition 
of the Comédie. 

Paul Hervieu’s play, so finely staged and equally finely 
played, is on the same subject as Les Tenatlles—on the 
question of the rights of woman, which is now so much the 
subject of conversation in every French salon that it is 
known simply as ‘‘ La Question.” The latest exposition of 
the wrongs of the injured wife—twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Henry James wrote of Paris theaires, it was invaria- 
bly the injured husband—briefly told, is as follows. All 
American women should read it, to see where their French 
cousins are at, legally, as the little girl would say: 

The wife, Madame de Raguais (Madame Bartet), of 
course, has been deceived by her husband, the count, who 
is, it is needless to say, the ‘‘Le Bargy.” She wishes to 
leave him, but cannot, use no infidelity has taken place 
under their roof. Here is the first injustice to women in 
French law. Men and women are not morally on the 
same plane. The husband and wife finally are legally 
separated, but their child, a charming daughter of seven- 
teen, is to spend part of the time with her father, part of 
the time with her mother. Her father introduces her toa 
fast set of his acquaintances, and she falls in love with a 
man whom her mother will never consent to her marrying. 

Here is the second injustice to women in French law 
brought out by the play. In France the father can legal- 
ly dispose of his daughter without the mother’s consent. 
The third act is a sort of boxing scene between the vari- 
ous articles of the Code Napoleon, by which France is 
governed to-day, showing how all French law is made to 
protect the family by keeping up appearances. In the 
end the daughter marries the man her father chooses, and 
the mother is forced to go back to her husband. 

‘*Keep us up in the movement of ideas in Paris,” 
write my correspondents, so I do not speak of La Loi de 
U Homme as a play. For that matter, M. Paul Hervieu 
is not a great dramatist. He is as surely marked for the 
Académie Francaise as that the Académie will live. But 
Maurice Donnay is to be the greatest living French play- 
wright, in my opinion. 


They are beginning to tear down the Palais de 1’Indus- 
trie, the Salon’s old home, to make way for the Exposi- 
tion. This year is the last of the Palace. The de Gon- 
court sale of eighteenth-century drawings has brought 
95,000 francs more than was anticipated by the experts. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 

















F all times in the year when it is difficult to know just 
what costume to wear, the mid-season between win- 
ter and spring is certainly the most difficult; for the 
weather is so changeable that one day winter gowns are 
a necessity, and the next day summer gowns are none too 
cool. Asa rule, women look less well-dressed at this sea- 
son than any other, for old gowns under wraps and jack- 
ets are made to do duty for all occasions, unless the skirt 
and coat costumes, which are now sold at very low prices, 
are bought. With a smart jacket or wrap, old skirts can 
now be worn without any great regard to color or mate- 
rial matching the outer garment. Cloth costumes worn 
with fur boas and capes are also now seen, and conse- 
quently the graceful lines of many of the oye | 
gowns show to much more advantage than they have al 
winter under the heavy jackets. 


TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


The best dressed woman at present is she who has a 
tailor-made costume in which to sally forth. In rough 
black serge or cheviot, a particularly pretty style has a 
plain skirt and a short tight-fitting jacket curved over the 
hips and made single-breasted. The collar and cuffs are 
of velvet, and a velvet V-shaped piece is let in on either 
side of the small revers; over the velvet is braiding, which 
goes down on the fronts of the jacket, and in the back out- 
lines the seams from the shoulders. This jacket is worn 
over a black satin waist,which is fitted to perfection, ex- 
tremely simple in style, with tiny side pleats on either side 
of a middle box-pleat which is fastened with six fancy gold 
buttons. A high stock-collar and ruche at the back of 
the neck is of black satin ribbon; the belt is of narrow 
black satin ribbon, fastened with a long- pointed gold 
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buckle. A black velvet toque with aigrette of black 
ostrich plumes completes this smart and exceedingly be- 
coming costume. 


SPRING WRAPS. 


Very chic and'smart are the new capes that are now to 
be seen ; not materially different from those of last sea- 
son, but with just the Tittle extra touch of smartness that 
this year’s fashions seem to While sleeves are 
materially smaller, there is still an unnatural width across 
the shoulders, owing to the trimming at the top of the 
sleeves, and this calls for the sume width in the capes, 
which, however, are decidedly shorter. 

Light cloth capes are still fashionable, some covered 
with cut-work, others with trimmed seams, and still 
others quite plain. Heavy biscuit-cloth lined with silk, 
satin, or brocade makes a very warm garment, while those 
of the covert and Venetian cloths are quite light, yet pos 
sess sufficient warmth in ordinary weather. 

In black the capes are very smart, of brocade, Sicilienne 
satin, and all such fabrics. Satin heavily embroidered 
with jet and with let-in pieces of net or lace makes an 
effective wrap, and when trimmed under the edge with 
two rows of knife-pleated chiffon, does not look as heavy 
as when made up _ with satin. Fichu-sha capes, 
with long tabs falling to the bottom of the skirt, crossed 
and fastened at the bust with a big bow and buckle, are 
very much liked by tall women ; while for older women 
a cape that is on the lines of the old-fashioned dolman is 
greatly in favor. The neck trimmings are still full and 
high, and chiffon seems not to have lost a particle of its 
popularity, for not only is the neck of every wrap adorn- 
ed with it, but ruches and shoulder capes are made of 
it. Mousseline de soie is used with as much ardor as 
the chiffon, and some people think it more serviceable. 

Many of the new gowns made of the grenadines and 
canvases have smart little capes made of the same mate- 
rial. This applies chiefly to the dark colors. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


Short o~ are again in style this season, and both 
black and light-colored cloths will be worn. The covert 
coats are as jaunty and smart as ever, with little or no 
change in cut, single - breasted, with very narrow revers 
open just a little way at the throat, one bias dart to give 
the desired curve at the side, and tight-fitting in the back, 
with no flare nor ripple. ‘The covert-cloths are never 
braided, and even the black cheviots and camel’s-hair ares 
now often made plain; if braided, the hand-braiding is re- 

uired, not machine-work. In all the jackets the cut and 

t are more considered than anything else; the sleeves are 
very much smaller, merely wide enough at the top to allow 
for the fulness of the dress sleeve, and are gathered into 
the armhole, so that they stand out from the shoulders, 
giving the desired width. 


PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


Princesse gowns are fashionable, but it is to be hoped 
the fashion will not be rashly adopted. For young 
girls and slight figures it is a becoming style. In a red 
cashmere costume just finished for a slender girl of seven 
teen the lines are very graceful. The front of the waist 
is draped in surplice fashion, fastening over on the left 
side with a soft bow of white corded silk. A high collar 
lined with the white silk, and just a fold of the silk show- 
ing in the folds over the breast, gives the needed contrast 
in color; otherwise the gown is severely plain. For silk 
and satin evening gowns the fashion is being attempted, 
but these can be modified, as the lines are broken of ne- 
cessity by the low cut at the neck. These gowns must be 
made with very full skirts, and the foundation or silk lin- 
ing must be fitted with the greatest care. Rough fabrics 
never look well made up in this style of gown, even on 
slender figures, but the smooth cloths like cashmere that 
are in fashion this year, or the different silks and satins, 
are the only possible materials. 


THE NEW GRENADINES. 


Grenadines have appeared in bewildering quantities 
and colorings, and the blacks and blues which were first 
shown are quite lost under the avalanche of bright plaids 
and gay stripes of mesh so transparent as to show the silk 
linings. The color contrasts seem too vivid for city wear, 
but for summer costumes they will be very effective. Blue 
and yellow, heliotrope and red, green and pink, are combi- 
nations that seem too much of a contrast, but toned down 
by the plain color of the lining, are not at all garish. The 
wood colors and browns with a touch of yellow are ex- 
ceedingly artistic, while in the greens and reds are some 
shades that are charming. 

Few, if any, of these grenadines are cheap. The fabric 
itself isexpensive, and in addition requires a silk lining, but 
it is,as a rule,double width, and so does not require the same 
quantity as a silk. 


PIQUE AND LINEN SUITS. 


Piqué and linen suits are to be very much the rage this sea- 
son, and there are a great many beautiful shades of piqué 
to choose from. They will all be made in the jacket and 
skirt, and trimmed with embroidery or braid—preferably 
braid. It is much better always to have these goods shrunk 
before making them up, as they are very apt to shrink in 
the first washing. The same rules of braiding apply to them 
as to the cloth gowns, only when embroidery is used the ma- 
terial is cut — underneath. The revers on the jackets 
must be es with due regard to the figure. The nar- 
row ones are of course more becoming to stout people, while 
the broad ones will give the desired breadth to slender 
figures. Very often the revers are braided and the jacket 
itself left plain, and again the jacket is braided and revers 
left plain. All these matters have to be decided by indi- 
vidual taste. With these suits either the false fronts and 
belts or shirt-waists will be worn, and the dimity and 
Madras waists which are on exhibition at present are cer- 
tainly extremely attractive. Dimity, by-the-way, is one 
of the materials greatly in favor. It launders beautifully, 
and in white has a pretty silky look. The false fronts 
and girdles worn with jackets are the coolest of all styles 
for midsummer wear, but they also must be made to fit. 
Rather a clever scheme for making them satisfactorily is 
to buy a cheap corset cover, sew it up in front, attach the 
false front to it, and then arrange it to fasten in the back. 
Even the cheap corset covers are well shaped, an@- this 

ives the effect of a dress lining, and for very much less 
than it would cost to have a sleeveless waist lining made. 
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SPRING HAT. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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times a year or more is consumed before the 
awkward little fingers can be trained to per- 
form the task. This is the hardest and most 
trying of all the work in the sewing-schools, 
and there are teachers in the schools of the 
slums who have been years at this particular 
branch of the work, and whose nerves, were 
they more susceptible or less under control, 
would long since have given out. That it 
should take a year to teach a child how to 
thread a needle may seem incredible, and 
must seem so to those who do not realize 
that these little children belong in many 
cases to the very poorest of our community. 
They are taken in from the streets, once a 
week, and in rare cases twice a week, for a 
few hoursonly. They have played all their 
lives in the dirt of the sidewalks, and are 
often so dirty themselves that rigid rules 
about clean fingers, once in seven days at 
least, have to be enforced under fear of pen- 
alty. They have never been taught the use 
of their hands, and have been accustomed 
to nothing in their homes which required a 
careful handling. They have had no fine- 
stemmed glasses to hold nor dainty cups to 
lift. They have had nothing in their houses, 





LINEN COLLAR AND CUFF WITH 
PLEATED FRILL. 
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UNTRIMMED SPRING AND SUMMER HATS. 
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UNTRIMMED SPRING AND SUMMER HATS. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





THE SEWING-SCHOOLS OF NEW 


YORK. 
/ LADY in Dr. Van De Water’s church, at 127th 
i Street and Fifth Avenue, first interested me 


in the parish sewing-schools and their great eco 
nomic value in the training of the poorer classes. 
She told that there had been young girl graduates 
from the sewing-school of this church who had 
begun to be wage-earners from the very day of 
their entry into the service of dressmakers. In 
other words, that they neither had to pay for the 
privilege of instruction, as many have to do, nor 
to go through a long period of apprenticeship pe 
cuniarily unremunerative to them 

Since my conversation with this lady I have been 
to see classes connected with various churches of 
town, industrial homes, Hebrew associations, and 
the public schools. I found that the ground-work 
of instruction differed but little in them all. It 
was in their various developments into higher 
branches, their systems of prizes, their methods of 
stimulating dormant tastes and talents, and their 
general character and atmosphere that the great- 
est lines of divergence prevailed 

For the most part, a broad philanthropic spirit 
pervaded the management everywhere. The Jew 
takes in the Gentile if a place be open; the Protes 
tant, the Roman Catholic. No distinctions are made 
for color. Sectarianism, when I found it, prevail- 
ed only in the slums, where the fight for all life is 
closer, One man I met, a clergyman, when I ask- 
ed him whether he made religious distinctions, or 
aimitted every child who applied out of that méd- 
ley of races and creeds from all quarters of the 
globe congregating about the walls of his church, 
looked at me a little severely, and said, ‘‘ Madam, 
we do not cast our pearls before swine.” I found 
another church, also in the slums, where the idea 
of working only for one’s own was a guiding prin- 
ciple of conduct. But, curiously enough, it was in 
these very schools that the attendance was slim- 
mest, the interest most flagging, and the general 
spirit least attractive. Indeed, one or two confes- 
sions by teachers were made to prove that the 
schools were not what they had been before such 
strict denominational lines were drawn and broader 
ideas of usefulness prevailed. 

Children four or five years old are admitted to 
these schools. Then the struggle to teach them 
how to thread a needle is at once begun. Some- 





JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


in fact—of all that the children of the wealthy 
have, by which, even unconsciously to themselves, 
they are trained almost from their birth to delicate 
manipulation. All that they know, for the most 
part, about their fingers, is how to grab or grasp 
with them. 

The uses of the thimble come in under the tui- 
tion at this stage, the cutting of the thread into 
proper lengths, and the twisting of the only end 
that is adapted for the needle’s eye. The length 
of the thread is gauged by the distance from the 
one hand held to the chin and the other at arm’s- 
length straight from the shoulder. 

The system of instruction followed in all the 
schools, with but slight modifications, is that 
adopted by the Teachers’ College. The models 
for the various stitches, as, for example, those 
used in running, in overcasting, overhanding, etc., 
are made in red thread on a piece of white cotton, 
Sometimes these models are sewed in a book. 
Sometimes they are kept separate and handed 
about as samples. In every case they serve the 
same purpose that the morals and fine maxims did 
in our old copy-books, which served us not only 
as guides in penmanship but in the more difficult 
conduct of life as well. 

The children are taught to sew with red thread 
at first, in order that their mistakes may be more 
readily detected and rectified. 

The simple running stitch is the first one used. 
In some of the schools the child is made to take 
these stitches along a straight seam, but in others 
the interest is at once aroused by giving it pretty 
figures to copy — triangles, squares, outlines of 
houses. Indeed, I found that general principles 
of instruction and the lines laid down to be follow- 
ed were all subject to various modifications and 
improvement, according to the taste and ingenuity 
of the individual teacher. Some believed in strict 
discipline, in sticking to one point until it had 
been mastered, following an undeviating line un- 
til the end had been attained. Others realized 
the value of a little beauty as a stimulus, made 
the models prettier, and exercised the imagination 
of the child while perfecting it in the technicali- 
ties. 

When the difficulties of felling have been over- 
come, of hemming, overcasting, and the setting of 
patches—and no patching, by-the-way, that I saw 
any where equalled that accomplished at the Indus- 
trial School of United Hebrew Charities on St. 
Mark’s Place, where literally not a sign of what 




















had been done was visible on 
the right side of the calico 
patched. After the felling 
and the hemming, then, has 
been accomplished, the child 
is given some garment to 
make —an apron, for in- 
stance, where gathers must 
be laid; a pair of drawers, 
with the further complica- 
tion of gussets. The child 
must baste as well as make 
her chemise. She must not 
only baste and sew her pighit- 
dress, but cut it out as well. 
Three, four, five, and six 
years are often consumed 
from the time of the first 
threading of the needle un- 
til the night-dress is reach- 
ed. Some of the children, 
however, become experts 
very soon, and in a few of 
the schools, while still very 
young, they are promoted to 
classes on the sewing-ma 
chine., I have seen children 
of eight and ten years run 
ning a machine as skilfully 
as many a Mature woman, 
There are, in the best en 
dowed schools, departments 
in millinery, dress - making 
with cutting by a system, 
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Fie. 6.—BACK OF ETON 
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Fie. 1.—SPRING JACKET WITH CAPE 
SLEEVES. 


For pattern and description see No, IV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement, 


HAT WITH LACE CROWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fie. 2.—COSTUME WITH ETON 
JACKET.—(Sexz Fie. 6.) 
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Fie. 8.—GOWN WITH ACCORDION- 


PLEATED SKIRT. 


For description see pattern-sheet 


upplemeut. 


FLOWER TOQUE. 


Fic. 4.—CASHMERE GOWN 





TUCKED WAIST.—({See Fie. 7.) 


For description see patiern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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and fitting, and most excel- 
lent results are obtained. 
Embroidery and drawn-work 
are also made special fea- 
tures. Some of the embroid- 
ery is remarkable in charac- 
ter. It proves the existence 
of a great amount of talent 
in New York, needing onl 
careful guidance to make it 
at once of profit to its owners. 
In comparing the embroid- 
ery of the several schools, 
however, I was at once im- 
pressed with the difference 
shown in the work that was 
done in those classes which 
had been under the direction 
of women of taste and culti- 
vation, where the models had 
therefore been carefully cho- 
sen, the colors selected by 
a sensitive eye, and the work 
done in those classes which 
had been under a teacher 
equally well trained, per- 
haps, in the mechanism of 
her art, but who possessed no 
feeing for beauty, and no 
knowledge of the fitness of 
things or the requirements 
of the best taste of the day. 





Fie. 7.—BACK OF GOWN WITH 
TUCKED WAIST, FIG. 4. 


Fie, 5.—JACKET WITH JET 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see 
No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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In one case—as, for instance, in the doilies and covers 
shown at Dr. Van De Water's church—the work done 
after only a year's instruction was such that one accus- 
tomed to pretty things would not have had an instant’s 
hesitation about using them on her table. In another, 
though equa! skill had been displayed in the needle-work, 
there was nothing produced that one would think of pur- 
chasing for one’s self, the articles being impossible in de- 
sign and color. 

One therefore becomes inevitably impressed with the 
untold value of careful guidance in this branch of instruc- 
tion. Here is talent in plenty waiting to be developed, 
and skill ready to be applied. But while the guidance 
given is often of the most generous nature—kindly, en- 
couraging, painstaking, and stimulating—it as often lacks 
that quality hardest to discuss with those in whom it is 
lacking—that quality which comes with the possession of 
ood taste and of a right appreciation of the beautiful 
This is all the more unfortunate when it is remembered 
that the talent for embroidery could at once be made a 
source of profit to its fortunate possessor, the market for 
it never having been larger than itis at present. But only 
a few of the very fortunate schools have a guidance of 
this character, or have produced work which in and of 
itself is valuable. One who loved a pretty thing would 
only buy because moved by charitable impulse 

The system of prizes differs everywhere. Sometimes 
no rewards are given, the child being forced to comfort 
itself with the sense of having done a duty well. Gold 
medals are given in certain schools. In a few of the 
schools the best child is rewarded with the best dress. 
Here again the individual character of the teacher comes 
into play, each one applying a favorite theory of life; 
some believing in rigid lines and no favors by the way, 

. and others bringing better influences into play, as suggest- 
ed by their richer natures. 

The majority of the schools hold their classes on Satur 
days, in the morning or the afternoon. From two hours 
and a half to three hours mark the limits of a lesson. 
The value of the training is inestimable. Much of the 
teaching is from women of leisure who have volunteered 
their services, but much is also from those who veed the 
little extra money which their services iu the schools will 
bring to them 

The field for unselfish service is enormous, and the need 
for guides in matters of taste one that cannot be readily 
measured. Certainly the returns, judging from the best 
examples of needle-work I saw, would be valuable in any 
market, and a source of great encouragement to the philan- 
thropic worker who wauts to see his efforts bearing fruit. 

Litutik HAMILTON FRENCH. 


THE INAUGURATION BALL. 


\ SEA of white and gold steeped in fragrance and vi- 
4X brant with music, filled with men and women gayly 
apparelled, and inconsequent as a flock of butterflies in a 
field of daisies, the splendor of jewels and laces and shim- 
mering brocades, the magnificent simplicity of flowers 
and palms, the grandeur of military uniforms, the pathos 
of age and youth on a mad search for success, the absurdi- 
ties of pretentious little people, and the magnificence of 
simple greatness—all these impressions flashed before the 
eye in kaleidoscopic swiftness as one entered the great 
building where was held the inaugural ball on the night 
of March 4 

It was different from any ball ever given to usher in a 
new administration, Just as the last campaign marked 
a peculiarly exciting era in American politics, 80 was that 
great race symbolized by the decorations of the Pension 
Building, the colors being white and gold, the best artistic 
combination possible for ballroom effects, and the symbols 
of a campaign that, while vigorous and heated. bas done 
more to put away sectional feeling between North and 
South than anything else since the war of the rebellion. 
It was meet, therefore, that the triumphant gold alone 
should not be used, but that the bunting covering the 148 
arches supporting the triple tiers of balconies about the 
court, the balustrades, the three domes dividing the im- 
mense court according to the architectural divisions made 
by the two rows of gigantic marbleized iron columns, 
should show in their drapery an interlacing and mingling 
of both white and gold 

Not a patticle of the wood-work or original decorations 
of the ballroom was visible, all being covered completely 
with white aud yellow bunting; and the flattering effect 
to costumes and faces of these colors compared to the hard 
and definite red, white, and blue backgrounds of former 
inaugural balls cannot be described 

The national colors, like the flowers and palms, were 
introduced most effectively as striking features in the 
echeme of decoration, and thus was the red, white, and 
blue flag of electric light which seemed waving above the 
balcony at the east end, the American eagle, with a cluster 
of gala flags fluttering above the names of McKini-v and 
Hobart, over the heads of the orchestra, made more tri- 
umphant symbols of patriotic glory than if the whole 
pluce had been covered with the national colors. The 
tloral decorations also gave the same impression of indi- 
vidual splendor, and especially was the idea of the return 
of prosperity evidenced in two great golden horns of 
plenty showering a wealth of American Beauty roses just 
above the names of President and Vice-President. 

Below the orchestra stand, in the centre of the court, 
was a fountain, the silver spray rising twenty feet to sink 
upon a bed of ferns and feathery white flowers, from 
whose blossoms peeped myriads of minute electric-light 
globes in red, white, and blue. This fountain, surrounded 
by sheltering pendulous palms, and seen through the 
great columns, girt about to the height of twenty feet with 
palms, ferns, Easter-lilies, and acacias, gave an effect of 
restful poetic beauty in this veritable garden of the 
world. 

The grand stand for Victor Herbert’s band at the east 
end of the court was the triumphant climax in the scheme 
of decoration. It was overarched entirely with yellow 
bunting, the arch being constructed so as to give a won- 
derful effect of perspective, which was enhanced by the 
full soft way in which the drapery was applied. A great 
star of ruby electric lights in the background gave the 
imaginative on-looker the idea that here indeed was the 
gateway to a kingdom of endless riches. 

The walls on either side this arch were ornamented with 
golden wreaths, while a trio of these emblems of victory, 
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intertwined with laurel and trailing ferns, hung just above. 
Fifty arc-lights were used in the court, and on each col- 
umn supporting the balconies was a spray of electric 
lights, beneath which hung clusters of ground-glass globes 
twined with smilax, thus giving the impression of radiant 
trailing lilies that might have been gathered from the 
fountain below. Between the arches were suspended gild- 
ed cages with golden songsters that added their peans of 
praise to the national anthem, and these caused some sar- 
donic jests on the part of the Democrats present, who 
whispered spitefully that they hoped the gold-bug as well 
as the gold-bird would find himself in a cage some day. 
The horn of plenty also evoked a like derision in disap- 
pointed bosoms. 

But whatever the malcontents may have thought of the 
present political policy, certain it is that every man and 
woman made a mental bow from heart and soul to the man 
who represented it, as he and the Vice-President, with 
their respective parties, passed down the ballroom. The 
President’s face, clear-cut, strong, yet so gentle and kind 
withal, bis fine figure, erect, proud, manly, proclaimed 
him, even in the trying and conventional evening dress 
that the Chief Executive of our country must wear, every 
inch a man among men, a man of integrity and nobility of 
soul. 

The Presidential party coming from Canton consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. McKinley and the President’s mother, 
Miss McKinley, his sister, Miss Grace McKinley and Miss 
Mabel McKinley, his nieces, Mr. and Mrs. Abner McKin- 
ley. Mrs. Saxton, Miss Barber of Canton; Mrs. Paul Schell, 
of Somerset, Pennsylvania; Colonel and Mrs. John M. Tay- 
lor, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Stafford and Mrs. 
J. W. Coffin, New York; Mrs. Charles Dick, Akron, Ohio; 
Mrs. Myron Herrick, Cleveland; Mrs. F. M. Osborne and 
Miss Osborne, Cleveland; Mrs. B. 8. Ambler, Salem, Ohio; 
Mrs. George Morse, San Francisco; Mrs. Judge Day, Can- 
ton; Mrs. Lafayette McWilliams, Chicago; George B. 
Frease, Canton; Mrs. H. O. 8. Heistand, Canton; Mrs. C. 
W. Fairbanks and daughter, Indianapolis; Mrs. H. O. 
Howard and daughter, Burlington; Mrs. Charles G. Dawes, 
Chicago ; Mrs. McKinley Osborn, Boston; Mrs. Homer 
Laughliv, East Liverpool, Ohio; and Mrs. D. D. Wood- 
mansee, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hobart’s party included himself, Mrs. Hobart, and 
Master Garret A. Hobart, Jun. ; Hon. John W. Griggs, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and Mrs. Griggs; General Bird W. 
Spencer and Mrs. Spencer; Adjutant-General William 8. 
— and Mrs. Stryker; Quartermaster-General Richard 
A. Donelly; Inspector-General Josh W. Congdon; Judge- 
Ad vocate-Geverul Edward P. Meany and Mrs. Meany; Col- 
ovel William Barbour, aide-de-camp, and Mrs. Barbour; 
Colonel Henry A. Potter, aide-de-camp, and Mrs. Potter; 
Colonel Anthony R. Kuser, aide-de-camp, and Mrs. Kuser; 
Colonel Nathan Haines, aide-de-camp; Captain Hobart 
Tuttle, private secretary to the Governor; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. T. Bell; Mr. and Mrs, A. A. Wilcox. 

The new cabinet officers and their wives and families, 
next to the parties of the President and Vice-President, 
shared almost equally the interest of the on-lookers at the 
grand pageant, while the great autocrat and incoming 
Senator, Mark A. Hanna, with his handsome wife and pretty 
young daughter, made a group almost as much observed 
as the Presidential party itself 

It is a source of general congratulation in Washington 
society, by-the-way, that the new administration is to 
usher in as a decorative and enlivening adjunct to society 
so many pretty girls. All of these made charming im- 
pressions by their sweet manners, fresh faces, and lovely 
toilettes at the ball. There were the Misses McKinley, 
the President's nieces; Misses Isabelle, Marie, and Hilda 
McKenna, daughters of Judge and Mrs. McKenna; and 
the four beautiful daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Gary of Bul- 
timore. 

Among the prominent New- Yorkers present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Cornelius N. Bliss, Governor Black and the mem- 
bers of his staff, Hon. Thomas C. Platt, the new Senator, 
Colonel and Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs 
Baylis, Hon. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, Miss Mary Lawrence Turoure, Mr. Frederick Mar- 
tin, Judge and Mrs. John Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
White, Mr. J. Sanford Beatty, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, General and Mrs. Horace 
Porter, Mrs. Earl Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Turner, aud 
Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and the South were 
alike represented by their handsomest men and fairest 
women, and one had but to stand in the upper gallery and 
glance down at the throng to pick out each individual's 
birth and breeding. While the representatives of the best 
unofficial life everywhere show a kindred air of ease and 
courtesy, the sharps and flats of official life, its social tri- 
umphs and failures, make this great inaugural ball en- 
tirely different from any other. 

Amoug the wives of Senators and Representatives one 
found more types of women than Sarah Bernhardt with 
all her versatility would attempt to portray. The most 
conspicuous among these are the woman whose husband 
brought her to Washington and the woman who brought 
her husband. The former is old-fashioned, plain of face, 
and often ill at ease. She wears a gown that one fancies 
has been made over from some of her wedding finery, 
and her hair is fixed as it used to be when she sang sen- 
timental ballads to him accompanied by a guitar. The 
“him” is a great big handsome up-to-date fellow, and 
sometimes in the gay whirl here he may forget about the 
ballads and— 

But that is another story, and one entirely different 
from the history of the woman who brought her husband. 
You can see her marching proudly in the throng; she 
isn't ugly and strong-minded looking, but she is tall and 
commanding, gracious to everybody, knows all the poli- 
ticians, never forgets names and faces, and the husband 
looks up to her, and is prouder of her by far than he is of 
himself. 

There too is the happy mean where the wife and hus- 
band seem to do their equal share in the life they have 
entered, neither dominating the other; and here too is the 
society woman who hates politics, but whose husband 
has gone into them against her will and bored her thereby. 

After all, the happiest-looking people are those who 
have come with no wires to pull, but with plenty of 
money and an end-of-the-century capacity for having a 
good time. 

The Court dress of the diplomats strikes dramatic notes 
of color in the throng, and the army and navy officials 
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were out in all the splendor of blue uniforms and brass 
buttons; yet of all the military the escorts of the Govern- 
ors of the various States make the finest showing of 
aigrettes, brass buttons, gold lace, and flashing swords. 

A picture to remember it was indeed, as were also the 
many brilliant entertainments of the inaugural season. It 
is usually the custom for the outgoing President to tender 
the incoming Executive a state luncheon on the day of the 
inauguration, but instead of this President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land made a departure by giving a simple family dinner 
to Mr. McKinley Tuesday evening. Mrs. McKinley was 
unable on account of her health to be present. 

Many, however, were the dinners and receptions given 
in official circles during the inaugural season, for it is a 
custom that the outgoing cabinet officers entertain their 
successors at dinner during this time, and none of these 
duties were omitted. Among the social affairs of the in- 
augural week, one of the most delightful was the after- 
noon reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
Page to the new Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. Ly- 
man J. Gage. Among their notable guests were Richard 
Harding Davis and Charles Dana Gibson. k 

On Tuesday evening Senator and Mrs. Brice gave a 
beautiful dinner, followed by a musical, at which were 
gathered a number of people notable in politics, finance, 
and art. Senator and Mrs. Elkins have issued invitations 
for a large evening reception in honor of Vice-President 
and Mrs. Hobart, and this entertainment will be the first 
important affair to mark the social life of the incoming 
administration. : 

Though Mrs. McKinley is an invalid, this fact will 
orobably not interfere with the future gayeties of the 
White Sm since she and the President will always 
have one or more of their charming nieces with them to 
help in their social duties; and with the wealth of the 
new officials and their reputation for dispensing it gener 
ously in lavish hospitality, Washington society has much 
to look forward to during the next four winters. 

Maupe ANDREWS. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
XI.—EVOLUTION IN EDUCATION, 

5 he: value of a knowledge of evolution in its relation 

to the education of a child is too many sided to re- 
ceive here more than a passing comment. But as it is 
in at least one of its phases the foundation upon which 
we must build our educational work, that phase, if no 
other, should command our careful consideration. For 
the history of evolution alone can indicate which traits of 
a child’s nature are permanently and increasingly danger- 
ous, and which are temporarily only disagreeable. It is 
of vital importance that we should withhold our disci- 
pline, and become, if possible, blind and deaf to those nat- 
ural transient and universal faults of childhood which 
the theory of development indicates will cure themselves. 
Of no less importance is it that we reserve our attention 
and influence for those errors which grow with maturity, 
and that we stamp out with unremitting energy any seri- 
ous and permanently evil habits in their very inception. 
But until the parent is able himself to distinguish a fault 
from a sin, a natural healthy impulse from a depraved 
tendency, it is not possible that he can give any vital as- 
sistance to the child he aspires to train. 

To illustrate: All children are noisy. Noise is the nat 
ural expression of natural animal vigor, and is necessary 
to the healthful development of all young creatures. 
Therefore, while a noisy child must occasionally be re- 
strained, it should never be punished, por should mere 
harmless noise be made to seem to the child a thing to 
demand reproof. Moreover, we should even encourage 
this natural healthful tendency by providing a time and 
place in which its indulgence may be unrestrained. Un 
fortunately, to most children noise is made to appear the 
unpardonable sin, than which no error of the most serious 
moral nature is more constantly reproved. 


Even those childish faults which seem to the mature 
mind to involve a serious moral question are seen, when 
os by the comparative standard of evolution, to be 
ikewise temporary and unimportant. For instance, un- 
truth does not, in a litle child, usually indicate any moral 
obliquity. It either arises from the purely animal in- 
stinct of concealment, or it is a result of inaccuracy of 
observation or the outgrowth of an over-vivid imagina- 
tion. From whichever of these causes it originates, un- 
truth has a tendency to cure itself with the development 
of the intellectual powers, unless the direct heredity bias 
toward it is exceptionally strong. In any case, punish- 
ment for falsehood is of doubtful wisdom. It often gives 
a child who was before simply imaginative its first clear- 
cut idea of what falsehood really is, and leads a child 
naturally deceptive to cultivate more subtle forms of un- 
truth. it is quite possible, and usually easy, to teach a 
child absolute truthfulness by leading it kindly and grad- 
ually to distinguish between reality and the creations of 
its own imagination. If, in addition to this, the young 
find unvarying truthfulness in the older people about 
them, if they understand that their parents regard as 
sacred every promise made to them, then their animal 
imitativeness will be the strongest aid in cultivating the 
same quality of truth in them. 

Cruelty, selfishness, destructiveness, and violent physi- 
cal manifestations of bad temper are among the evil ten- 
dencies which are strongest in childhood, and which have 
a natural tendency to correct themselves with increasing 
maturity. 

The majority of the faults of childhood, indeed, result 
from this predominance of the simple animal instincts; 
and if judiciously ignored or mildly corrected, will drop 
away, to be cananed by more desirable qualities, as quiet- 
ly and inevitably as the petals of the fruit blossom drift 
to earth when the heart of the flower forms the young 
fruit. 


Out of consideration for the peace and comfort of the 
remainder of the family, it is often necessary to correct 
and sometimes to chastise the child for undue indulgence 
in even natural traits. But punishment should be tem- 
pered by the comprehension that savage instincts are, to 
a greater or Jess degree, normal in all children, and that 
they will of themselves constantly diminish in strength. 

It is also important to remember that the attributes 
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which are most disagreeable in childhood are really the 
most valuable in maturity. The noisy, incessant activily 
of the child develops into the energy of the man. De- 
structiveness in the young is the elementary manifesta- 
tion of the investigator’s spirit. Troublesome obstinacy 
grows into perseverance ; and over-strong will-power, 
which often thwarts the parents’ best efforts for the child's 
discipline, becomes, when properly trained, a most desir- 
able quality in maturer years. Intentionally to diminish 
a child’s power of resistance, his persistence, or the force 
of his will-power is deliberately to rob him of the best 
eapital he can ever possess. e may and must judi- 
ciously limit the exercise of these powers in order to make 
life with a strong-willed child endurable; but the disci- 
pline is of temporary value only, and should be counted 
merely a convenience for ourselves. It can have no per- 
manently valuable effect upon the child’s future, except 
in so far as we convince his intellect, and demonstrate to 
his satisfaction the value of self-discipline. 


Among the traits which are not natural to childhood, 
which will, anless promptly eliminated, increase rather 
than diminish with advancing maturity, are those arising 
from a too intense self-consciousness—a trait which is for- 
eign to healthy animal existence, and is one of the penal- 
ties we pay for our civilization. Among its manifestations 
we’may note that of excessive basil: fulness, or its counter- 
part, offensive boldness; an eagerness for attention and 
commendation; the demand for continual amusement or 
over-excitement; and a chronic discontent or persistent 
fretfulness. All these traits indicate an over-stimulation 
of the nervous system, and a precocious concentration of 
the childish mind upon itself. While disagreeable in the 
child, they are increasingly offensive in the man, and are 
always antagonistic to the highest personal development. 
They should therefore at their first manifestation receive 
the parents’ most careful attention, and no pains should 
be spared to prevent their continued growth. 

There are also certain demonstrations of temper which 
are decidedly and increasingly dangerous. The sudden, 
short-lived temper of the baby, with its natural animal 
protest against that which is displeasing, is, as we have 
said, transient and in no aspect serious. But the temper 
which manifests itself later, which is brooding, or sullen, 
or malicious and lasting, should at its very first demon- 
stration be counted as a danger signal, indicating the 
necessity for immediate and constaut repression. 





( NE of our girls was talking the other day to another 

girl, and discussing with her the dulness of Lent and 
the possibilities of amusement during the six weeks of what 
is supposed to be rest from the ‘‘ gay and festive world.” 
‘*What shall we do to amuse ourselves? I never go to 
the theatre in Lent, concerts and lectures are rather stu- 
pid if you go too often, and the dances are all over. 
What is to be done? We must get up something.” So, 
after racking their brains till their poor little heads fairly 
ached, these excitable young women hit upon a novel sort 
of party, which certainly can carry off the palm for origi- 
nality. 

What started the idea was the talking over between 
them of the different sewing classes they belonged to, and 
also of their millinery class, which has been so successful. 
Their conversation jumped from one subject to another, 
when one of them started up with: ‘* Here, girls, I have it! 
Let us give a ‘ Men’s Hat-trimming Bee.’ Let us ask all 
the men we know to come, and do not let us tell them 
until they get here what we expect them to do!” 


And so it was all arranged. The invitations are out, 
and the plan is to have a sort of pond, or enclosure, made 
of sofa cushions on the floor in the centre of the room. 
In this are to be thrown, in the greatest confusion, hats, 
feathers, ribbons, quills, ruches, and everything to trim a 
hat with. The men will each be supplied with needle, 
thread, and pins of all sizes, and at a given signal from 
the hostess they are to make a dive into the pond, fish out 
a hat, and sitting down, trim it to the best of their ability 
in the short space of twenty minutes. 

The hats are then to be inspected by the girls, who will 
wear them just as they are for the remainder of the even- 
ing. Judging from the knowledge which most men pos- 
sess of the art of hat-trimming, the result will undoubted- 
ly be very, very funny. If they only knew what was in 
store for them, perhaps they would not accept the invita- 
tion, which, by-the-way, will be worded very guardedly, 
thus: 





My pear Ma. Rontnson,—Will you come and spend Thursday even- 
ing next with us very informally, to meet a few friends? Come pre- 
pared to make yourself useful as well as agreeable, and bring a thim- 
ble with yon. 

Hoping to see you at half past eight o’clock, punctually, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Ex.eanon Munnor. 

Of course the girls will all be told beforehand what the 
fun is to be; but the men, they hope, will be thorough- 
ly surprised. After the hat-trimming is over there will 
be a small supper and a Virginia reel to end up the even- 
ing. The girls have asked about fifty in all 


A girl who lives out in Westchester is fired with ambi- 
tion to raise dogs, by having sold one the other day for 
thirty dollars. She is passionately fond of her dogs, and 
is thinking now seriously of going into the business, not 
so much to make money, but simply because she loves 
her animal friends. She is busy already having kennels 
built, and is laying out not a very small capital in the fit 
ting of them up, and the buying of good dogs to breed 
from. Her favorites are beagles, and if she succeeds in 
raising a good stock of them she will find ready sale all 
ubout Westchester County, where they are used so much 
for the rabbit-hunts, or what are called beagle-chases. 

Perhaps some of the girls do not know what a beagle- 
chase is. It is great sport, and has been one of the fa- 
vorite amusements all through the winter season. The 
beagles, which are little hounds, are let loose and chase 
after the rabbits, while the girls and the men chase after 
the dogs. They go miles and miles, sometimes over the 
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roughest sort of country —through woods, up hill, and 
down dale. They always go on foot, as they have to fol- 
low the little fellows at close range, and cannot, therefore, 
go by the roads or paths. The girls wear very heavy 
boots, and if they go through the snow have to wear long 
rubber boots. They wear short cloth or tweed skirts, 
with bloomers underneath, tight-fitting jackets, and small 
felt bats or toques to match the dress. The men gener- 
ally wear their golf suits. The chase ends up with a 
breakfast at one of the neighboring country houses, and 
when the girls come in, with rosy cheeks, and exhausted 
over a twenty-mile walk, they are ready for a good solid 
meal. Epira LAWRENCE. 


GOWNS WORN AT THE INAUGURAL 
FESTIVITIES. 
See illustrations on page 212. 


BEAUTIFUL reception gown prepared for Mrs. 

McKinley, to be worn in the course of the festivi- 
ties attendant upon the inauguration, is of white satin, 
made with train fully two yards long. The front of the 
skirt is trimmed with tabs of real point lace ten inches 
in width, extending from the waist nearly to the hem 
of the gown. Bunches of Parma violets tied with 
white ribbons ornament the tabs at the ends. The 
bodice is made high, with a Queen Elizabeth ruff of soft 
white chiffon and point lace intermingled. A stock- 
collar of fotds of soft white chiffon is embroidered with 
pearls. The round yoke is of lace, while a fall of em- 
broidered chiffon is gracefully arranged about the shoul 
ders and caught up at the left side with a bunch of 
Parma violets, Underneath these flowers is a jabot of 
the sume lace as the yoke. The sleeves are made long, 
with slight puffs at the top, the lower part being shirred 
satin, over which is drawn real lace; they are trimmed at 
the wrist with bands of pearl embroidery and ruffles of 
chiffon and lace. The girdle, extending half-way up the 
back, is of pearls, and has a unique butterfly design in 
front, 

The gown worn by Mrs. McKinley at the inaugural 
ball was of rich white and silver brocade in a lily design. 
The skirt, with a train over two yards in length, was 
slushed on both sides of the front over panels of pearl em- 
broidery. The left side was draped with a flounce of 
Venetian point half a yard deep. The bodice, high in the 
neck and slightly pointed at the waist, had the upper part 
made of the pearl embroidery, and was trimmed with lace. 

The elder Mrs. McKinley's reception gown is composed 
of rich black satin. The basque has a high rucbing about 
the neck, framing a white front of chiffon arranged ker- 
chief fashion, with a soft collar of the same material. Be- 
neath this white frout is a V-shaped design of point lace 
extending to the point of the basque in front. On either 
side of the white front are folds of the satin shirred at the 
top of the shoulder and narrowing to a point at the bot- 
tom of the basque. The back of the basque is square- 
cut, ripple-tailed, and is longer than the front. The skirt, 
of course, is perfectly plain, with a slight train. A cap of 
beautiful old lace is worn. 

Miss Mary Barber, who has been spoken of as substitute 
first lady of the land, is a remarkably pretty and charm 
ing girl. She is the daughter of Mrs. McKinley’s sister, 
and lives at Canton, Ohio. Miss Barber has always been 
a great favorite with her distinguished relatives, and is 
by training and endowments well adapted to assist her 
aunt in her social duties at the White House. She grad- 
uated two years ago from Miss Buckingham’s School, and 
is now a Sophomore at Smith College, from which she 
hopes to graduate before entering Washington society. 
The President-elect and his lovely wife are both very 
fond of surrounding themselves with young people, and 
ove or the other of their pretty young nieces will doubt- 
less always be found at the White House. 

Miss Barber’s inaugural ball gown was of white embroid- 
ered mousseline de soie over satin, with a flounce of lace 
about the neck and a graceful spray of pink flowers over 
the left shoulder. 

Miss Grace McKinley wore to the inaugural ball a 
gown of white crépe de Chine. The neck is cut moder. 
ately low, with the crépe de Chine of the bodice draped 
to one side and finished with pleatings and sprays of flow- 
ers. The sleeves, reaching to the elbow, are of crimped 
chiffon, tapering from the shoulder down. The drapery 
of the skirt falls in soft, simple lines over the white silk 
lining. 
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Aw Interestev Inquirer.—Skirts will be worn trimmed, but there 








will also be_plain ones, as the style is too pretty and becoming to be 


entirely put aside. In Bazan No. T some new skirts are described. 

Inxz.—Black eatin, moiré brocade, taffeta, and plain gros grain silks 
are all in atyle; the last two being the newest.—Your sample would look 
very smart made with skirt and Eton jacket, and braided with flat 
brown braid—five rows around the skirt, two or three around the jacket, 
and frogs to match on the front of the jacket. 

Mares —A travelling suit of woollen goods will be neceseary for each 
of you ; a silk gown; an evening gown for your daughter made with 
two waists, one high and one low; a tailor suit with braided waist, and a 
covert-coat, this last for your danghter.—When you say good-night 
to your hostess, it is more gracious to say you have had a delightful 
time, but “good-night” is enfficient —No; all cloth suits must be 
sponged before making up.—For this time of year, an embroidered vel- 
vet or velours wrap.—Massage and electricity have wrought good 
results in retoning flabby muscles. You can put straps of passemente- 
rie over the shoulders, and a broad velvet band around the neck, to 
hide physical defects. —From 43g to 5 yards is the width of most of 
the skirts; taffeta silk or cambric makes the best lining. A band of 
hair-cloth not over five inches in width is put around the bottom 
of the skirt. Velveteen is preferred to any other binding. 

Mes. S. T. M. L.—The sample you enclose is too light in color for a 
street costume, and would not be at all satisfactory for that purpose. 
Buy a smooth cloth or cashmere for your spring gown, and have it 
made with ekirt and Eton jacket trimmed with black braid. Your 
black gros grain silk is quite in style, and should make you a very 
smart gown. 

Mrs. H. C. D —The sample of biack silk is fashionable at present 
either for skirt or waist. The wool goods would hardly do for even- 
ing wear; a white satin waiet wonld be the best with it, bat you 
could use red if you prefer. Serge, fine cord, is the best for an outing 
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suit. The same waist could be used for the bicycle, but not the skirt. 
Kilt suits are correct for your little boy. See Bazar No. 2, page 29. 

E. 0. C.—A gentleman should wear a black neck-tie with a dinner 
coat at informa! dinners and on any informa! occasions when wearing 
evening dress ; a white tie is worn by a gentleman with evening dress 
at dances, the opera, formal or Jarge dinners, and on any occasion of 
ceremony. 

M. C, W.—An engraved address is put at the top of the first sheet of 
note or letter paper, either in the centre or in one corner; when the 
address is not engraved but written, it may be put at the top of the 
first eheet of a letter; in a note of ceremony, such as an invitation, ac- 
ceptance, regret, etc., it is usually written at the end below the signa- 
ture. A letter may be written as the fancy of the writer dictates, bat 
it usually begins on the first page of the sheet of paper ; from thence it 
may go to the second, third, or fourth, as preferred ; a vote of ceremony 
should be begun on the first page, and when the wording runs over 
that page it should go to the third and be finished there. A married 
lady's visiting-cards are enyraved with her husband's full name in pref- 
erence to initialu.—A young girl who is seated should certainly rise 
when an older woman who is standing greets her; she need not rire 
when an older woman enters the room unless the other people present 
Tine, or unless the elder lady addresses her.—In a private house a lady 
always precedes a gentleman in entering the front door, in entering or 
leaving a room, and in ascending or descending the stairs. 

©. M. A.—In calling on a widow a married lady leaves one of her 
husband's and one of her own cards. In making an after-call in ac- 
knowledgment of an invitatfon for a débutante’s reception, a married 
lady leaves three of her husband's and two of her own cards, and if two 
daughters have been presented, four of her husband's and three of her 
own, but in making succeeding visits she need leave only two of her 
own and two of her husband’s cards). When calling for the first time 
ou two married ladies who live in the same house, a married lady 
should leave four cards of her husband's and two of her own, but in 
succeeding visits she need leave only two of her husband's besides her 
own, 

H. H.—A visiting-card sent in acknowledgment of an invitation to a 
tea or reception by a person who is unable to*ve present is a proper 
way of noticing the invitation, but while it goes to the hostess on the 
day of the function, it does not quite take the place of a persona! call, 
or exempt the sender from making a personal call as soon as possible 
after the entertainment, unless she is in mourning or unable to call in 
person. Although vot exactly a regret, a card sent ou the day of an 
entertainment is the only acknowledgment necessary for an invitation 
to a tea, reception, etc., until the after-call. The card may go by mail, 
messenger, or be carried by a relative of the sender who attends; in 
the last case it should be deposited in the hall with the visitor's card 
when she enters, and may be, if preferred, in an envelope ; such a card 
should never have a message of regret written on it. In an article 
called “ Cards and Calls” in Bazan of September 19 you will find ref- 
erence to this subject. 

Cora.—An afternoon tea such as you wish to give should be conduct- 
ed in the following way: use for invitations your visiting-cards with 
the form, “ Thursday, March eighteenth, from two until four o'clock,” 
written in the lower left corner, and the address in the lower right 
corner; send these out in envelopes that fit them exactly, about ten 
days before the tea, On the afternoon of the day be ready to receive 
your guests in a pretty, light, bigh-necked house dress, and if you wish 
to provide special entertainment, get some one to read good selections 
or play on some musical instrument; or else just greet your friends 
when they enter, talk to them, and let them talk to one another for di- 
version, The refreshments may be served from two tables in the 
drawing-room or from one table in the dining-room as you prefer; the 
jatter is at present the more fashionable way ; ask two of your near 
women relatives or friends to officiate, one to pour chocolate, and one 
to make and pour the tea; on the table have a pretty centre-piece on 
which rests a vase or bow! filled with your pink carnations; at one end 
should be the chocolate cups, dish for whipped cream, bow! for pow- 
dered sugar, and smal! dish of fancy cakes, at the other end the tea- 
tray with urn for boiling water, teapot, cream-pitcher, and sugar-bow!, 
caddy filled with tea, plate of daintily made sandwiches, fancy long 
rolls, and cups and saucers, and besides there can be candles with pink 
shades either in candelabra or single candlesticks. The refreshment 
table should be ready when the guests arrive, but they will proba- 
bly take nothing at first. The lady at the tea table should brew the tea 
well and freshly, aud the chocolate should be brought in very hot from 
the kitchen.—You will find in an article in Bazar of November 30, 
1895, called ‘‘ A Lady's At-Home Day,” suggestions which may be help- 
ful to you iu giving the entertainment. 

Puroso.—Cordial and liqueur glasses mean the same thing, and either 
of the shapes you give may be used; the shape you mark “ B” is per. 
haps the most fashionable.—A vase twenty-one inches high is rather 
tall for the centre-piece on a tea table, and, as you suggest, would look 
better filled with flowers in the receiving-room; the flowers on the 
table should be in lower vases or receptacles. Green Austrian glass 
vases are much in vogue still, and are prettier than those of amethyst- 
colored glase,—Fruits or nats covered with melted sugar are called 
fruits glacés, etc.—Silver toilet articles will probably be fashionable on 
a dressing-table for a long time to come, although those made of tor- 
toise shell and ivory are much seen also, and occasionally those made 
of Dresden china. —The pin-cushions used on a dressing -table are 
usually made with a silver base and a velvet top. The silver rim 
should match the other silver articles for the toilet, and the velvet be 
the color of the prevailing tint in the room; these come inal! sizes, 
from those with a rim as small as or smaller than a napkin-ring to those 
of much larger sizes, and any size is fashionable.—A proper response to 
the remark, ‘A happy New-Year,” would be, “ Thank you, and I wish 
you the same.” “Thank you,” is a sufficient response to the remark 
“You are looking very well,.”"—** The Blessed Damozel ” is the name of 
a poem written by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; he also painted a picture 
known by the same name. He was a writer and artist who was born 
in London, of Italian descent. 

Mes. L. R.—Glace kid gloves in tan and brown shades are used for 
street wear—two-button length. The white are not so much worn in 
the daytime, For evening wear both glacé and Sudde are fashionable. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post Svo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Sindies in the Coiffure 
ind Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed, 16m, 
Cloth, $1, 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Ilustrated 

THE TECHNIQUE OF KEstT. 
7 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT 


léme, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Auva ©. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 


sy Christine Terhune Her- 


rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE KASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Cliristine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. lémo, 
Sloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agues Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 

Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


By Mary F. 


12mv., Cloth, $1 50, 





Pususasy sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HOME-MADE CANDIES. 


THERE are many girls in these days (when 

girls can do aliweseverything) who have 
learned to prepate dainty French bonbons, 
chocolate creams, maple creams, candied nuts 
and dates, buttePeups, citron bars, etc. Some 
girls have time and patience to make these 
toothsome dainties as often as they ‘choose. 
There are others who cannot take the time or 
money to prepare these bonbons, even did 
they know how todoit. They consequently 
go without sweetmeats, or, when ‘‘ candy- 
hungry,” buy cheap and inferior confections. 
If they only appreciated how easily cheap 
and good candy could be made by them, 
they might try some experiments in that line. 
We do not refer to French bonbons but to 
wholesome, plain, home-made sweets. Be- 
low are given several receipts for such candy, 
which will be found to cost no more than do 
cheap and impure substitutes. 

Butter - Seotch.—Into a porcelain - lined 
saucepan put two cups of light brown sugar, 
half a cup of cold water, and a pinch of 
cream of tartar. Cover closely, and boil with- 
out stirring until the candy hardens on the 
spoon. Then stir in quickly a heaping tea- 
spoonful of butter, and as soon as this is 
melted a teaspoonful of vanilla. ‘Turn at 
once into a shallow buttered tin and cut fato 
squares, 

Peanut Candy.—Shell and skin the ‘pea- 
nuts, and spread them upon the bottom of a 
buttered pan. Make the candy as above di- 


rected for butter-scotch, and as soon as it is 4 


removed from the stove pour it over the 
nuts in the pan. 

Molasses Taffy.—One pint of molasses; 
one pound of brown sugar; one table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar; one cup of cold water; a tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in one of hot 
water. Put all the ingredients, except the 
soda, over the fire, and boil until brittle when 
dropped in cold water. Then add the dis- 
solved soda, and as soon as it ceases to 
effervesce pour into cold, buttered tins. 
If one prefers the pulled taffy, the candy may 
be “por on a greased china platter, and 
pulled until light. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Tre Proorter & Gamacet Oo., Our. 


Baker's Ghocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 
at Dorchester, Mass. 


Has the well-known 


YELLOW 



















on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


4} on the back. 


None other Genuine. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Dutton, Dutton, Where's the Button? 


You Can’t See It, But — 


: Hear it Snap! 











$ An ingenious patented deviee for securely and invisibly 
fastening \adies’ and children’s garments in general, and 
(plackets, waists, and cycling suits in particular. es 





) 


| ¢by dresemakers. 
Absolutely Pure Q Safer than Buttons and Button Holes! 
Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 
; Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT! 
The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your my Ag wk 


it, send us his name and address, postage er free, 
ples to you. "The Ball and Socket Fastener 
Co. PORTER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 
coln St., Boston, Mass. 78 and 80 Worth 8t., New York, 
ONL OO ll a 

















Savory Soup 


ae may be made in a few minutes by using as ‘‘stock” 


9 
Hau Extract ot BEEF 


It will be digestible soup; entirely free from grease; delightful 
in flavor. 


Armour. & Company, Chicago. 








A lasting 
scent of rare 
Fragrance and Delicacy. 
Has all the true odor o 
fresh natural Violets. 
BE sure anv cer N° 4711" 


SOOO EEEEEET HEHE EEEEEHT EE SH EEE E HOSED 


noaiiPet cer] OLLET. WATER thet 
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and better both will be. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold every where with trade-marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. Madeonly by THE N. K: FAIRBANK CoMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 

New Orleans, Montreal. 


























Themodern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, La 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent he it on your quae 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 





ie 
| DEAPSS AH ecu | HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 
as glasses help eyes. NOPAIN. Whispers heard. J Thorough 


revised, classified, and indexed, will be 
(end to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!!! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
Auman ingenuity. 
the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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The Prince of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 


Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 
Mr. Newman, Agent for Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract, London, E. C. 

Please supply three dozen HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT, on account of H.R.H., 
Prince of Wales. J. CROSS. 

By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The genuine JOHANN Hoff’s Malt Extract makes 
Flesh and Blood. More strength in one bottle of JOHANN 
Hoff’s Malt Extract than in a cask of Ale, Beer, or 
Porter, without their intoxicating effects. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., SoleAgts.,N.Y. 
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The queen of summer fabrics—a 
diaphanous combination of silk 
stripes on a linen ground, produc- 
ing the most beautiful effects for 
ladies’ suitings and waists. 


If not to be had at the dealers, we'll send 
you free samples and tell you where to get it. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 
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ARE YOuoO SEtORnRgT? 


WORN INSIDE THE SHOE 


The new “ Ventilated Instep Lift” can be adjusted to 
increase one’s height from one-quarter to one inch. 
step into one that is arched and 


graceful. Walking is made a pleasure. 
s made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with leather, 
which forms a smooth, elastic heel cushion, 


Ladies’, 35 Men's, 40c. per pair. All shoe stores, or send to 


Gilbert Mfg. Co., 705 E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
(Give size of shoe.) 





NO GRAY BAIR. i By using Loftie’s Salvatorium 
_ i Restore white led h 









» gray, or fade 

J R 4) batural color, Kecommended by physicians 

#) and chemists. HUNDREDS TESTIMONIALS. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 20, 1895, 


HENRY LoFrTiE£: Dear Sir,—From personal 
experience by use I find it is all you claim for 
it, superior to all others because entirely free 


THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
Sent on receipt of @1, Catalogue on treatment 
hair, Established 35 vears. 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
. sin Hair Goods, Syracuse, N.Y. 
we eer. Fa Great reduction in price of Hair Goods 
We wish to close out that part of our business. Price-list. 
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SUPPLEMENT : HARPER’S BAZAR 


r Hanren’s Bazan by Frances B. Job 
MRS. JOHN SHERM: OF OHIO, MRS. RUSSELL A. ALGER, OF MICHIGAN, 
Wife of the Secretary of State. Wile of the Secretary of War. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, CANTON, OHIO MRS. GARRET A. HOBART, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


Copyright, 1897, by William Taylor. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARY, OF MARYLAND, MRS. JOHN D. LONG, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Wife of the Postmaster-General; Wife of the Secretary of the Navy. 


THE. LADIES OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION,—{See Pace 217.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 


W¥.ENMG.CO UWALTER THOMPSON CO. 


1897 Witnesses the Inauguration by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


of a new policy. The company has a4 raised Industrial Insurance to the level of Ordinary Insurance, and now issues Life Insurance Policies on profit-sharing 
plans for children, women, and men: Ages one to seventy; Amounts, '$rs to $50,000. 


SIMPLE IN TERMS, LIBERAL IN PROVISIONS, COMBINING INVESTMENT WITH PROTECTION. 
ASSETS, $19,541,827. INCOME, $14,158,445. SURPLUS, $4,084,116. 


Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, semi-annually, annually. Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE LADIES OF THE 
CABINET. 
See portraits on pages 214 and 215. 


LTHOUGH the wives of the men 
LX who compose the President's cab- 
inet have no official capacity, they yet 
compose an interesting group, and take 
a prominent position in the society of 
our brilliant capital. Their faces will 
be keenly scanned by readers of the 
Bazar the wide land over. For in a 
way these ladies are typical of the best 
that America can show in birth, breed- 
ing, adaptability, and social leadership. 
We are proud to be represented, we 
who stay at home, by women so gra- 
cious and so winsome, so equal to 
every demand, so lovely in look, so dis- 
tinguished in bearing—women who are 
honored in their homes, and beloved by 
their kindred, and admired by their 
countrymen, and perfectly at home in 
any station which they are called to 
occupy. 








From a Photograph by Thors, San Franetseo The beautiful group of which Mrs. 
MRS. JOSEPH MoKENNA, OF CALIFORNIA, Cleveland is the central attraction 
, Wife of the Attorney-General. shows us the cabinet ladies of the out- 











FRENCH HOUSE GOWN FROM THE MAISON WORTH.—(See Pace 222.) 
































MRS. LYMAN J. GAGE, OF ILLINOIS, 
Wife of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


going administration. They have fitly surrounded one 
who, as a bride, captivated all hearts, and who as matron 
and mother still retains our suffrages. The incoming ad 

ministration shows an equally charming array in the be- 
nevolent, stately, intellectual, and brilliant countenances 
of women whose busbands are, so to speak, in the fore 
front of the political battle, and who must bear the brunt 
of whatever fortune has in store for the country. Mrs. 
McKinley's winning beauty, Mrs. Hobart’s serene dignity 
the bright look of Mrs. Gage, the motherly face of Mrs. 
Sherman, the attractiveness of every woman on the pic 

tured page will be talked of in fireside circles wherever 
the Bazar goes from Bar Harbor to the Golden Gate. 


TWO MISERIES. 
“ TF two negatives make an affirmative, do two miseries 
make one happiness?’ she asked, soberly. 

‘*That’s a conundrum, I suppose,” the other answered. 
** Let me think!” 

‘It’s not a conundrum at all. I only asked an absurd 
question to show you how absurd a popular belief was 
I was looking very disgusted awhile ago—never mind 
what my trouble was, general or particular, I'm only stat 
ing facts—when some one sang out: 

‘Brace up, brace up, dejected soul, 
And strike a merrier jog! 
You're not the only one who totes 
The butt end of the log!’ 
Think of it!” 

** Well, isn’t it true?” ‘ 

* But is that a reason for growing gay—because some 
body else is miserable too?” 

The other laughed. ‘It’s often given as a reason.” 

‘I know; and that’s what provokes me. It was like 
a red rag toa bull. As if the thought that others were 
equally unhappy should make me feel better!” 

**Tt dogs sound silly when you put it that way. And 
those who recommend such a consolation don't reason the 
matter out, or they wouldn’t offer it. After all,the thought 
goes far deeper; but few people know the real reason.” 

* Well, tell me what you think. You always seem to 
have ‘something deeper ’ to offer.” 

The other smiled at her pouting companion. 

“There is an old, old story,” she began—“ perhaps I 
read it, perhaps ‘tis only in my head—that happiness and 
misery are all about us, intangible like the air, and that 
each human child among us attracts his justly proportioned 
share, so much of each, If there is more misery ‘in the 
air,’ we each get more. If more happiness, we get more 
of that. And the amount is constantly fluctuating, be- 
cause we are each manufacturers of either happiness or 
misery. Our thoughts, feelings, words, actions, all con 
tribute, with or without our consent, to the sum total of 
happiness or misery. And _ so it is evident that the more 
happiness we make—within or without—in our minds or 
with our bodies, the more happiness there is to go round. 
And we get our share of it, the same as everybody else 
does. And the law is the same if we become manu 
facturers of misery, in thoughts or looks. 

“So there’s your reason for looking happy because others 
are looking miserable. You must work harder to manu 
facture the happiness you send into the atmosphere, be 

~ause some one else is sending out misery. You must be 
an overcomer of misery with happiness, of evil with good. 
It is not, as you put it, rejoicing because of another's 
misery. It is rejoicing in order to help another to over- 
come his misery—by substituting your own joy.” 

‘Well, that’s a very pretty fairy-story,” whimsically 
smiled the conundrum-asker. 
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BY S. KR. CROCKETT, Autnuor or ‘THe MeN or THE Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ Tae Gray MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER Xv. 


A NIGHT OF STURM, 


WILL now tell the thing which happened to Kate in 
the house in Zaandpoort Street that stormy night when 
she was left alone. 

When Maisie went out, Kate beard the outer door shut 
with a crash as the wind rushed in. The flames swirled 
up the wide chimney in the sitting-room, whereupon she 
rose and drew the curtain across the inner door. Then 
she went to the wood-box and piled fagots about the 
great back-log, which had grown red and smouldering. 
For a long time after she had finished she knelt looking 
at the cheerful blaze. She sighed deeply, as if her 
thoughts had not been of the same complexion. Then she 
rose and went to the window which looked out upon the 
canal. lt was her favorite musing-place. She leaned her 
brow against the half-drawn curtain, and watched the 
rain thresh the waters till they gleamed gray-white in the 
sparkie of the lights along its bank. A vague unrest and 
uncertainty filled her soul 

* Wat, Wat,” she said, half to herself, ‘* what would I 
not give if I might speak to you to-night—might I but 
tell you that I could never be hasty or augry with you 
again?” 

And she set her hand upon her side, as though she had 
heen suddenly stricken by a pain of some grievous sort. 
Yet not sharp agony, but only a dull empty ache, lonely 
and hungry, was there 

‘*How he must hate me!” she said. ‘lt was my fault 
that he went away in anger. He would never have gone 
to that place had we not first been cruel to him.” 

And in his cell, listening dully to the tramp of the 
sparse passers-by coming up to his window through the 
tumultuous blowing of the horns of the tempest, Wat was 
saying to himself the same thing: 

**How she must hate me—thus to walk with him and 
let him point a scornful hand at my prison window!” 

But in the street of Zanndpoort the lonely girl's tineasi- 
ness was fast deepening into terror. 

Suddenly Kate lifted her head. There was surely a 
slight noise at the outer door, She had an uneasy feeling 
that a foot was coming up the stairs. She listened intent- 
ly, but heard nothing beyond the creaking of doors with- 
in and the howl of the tempest without. A thought 
came sharply to her, and her heart leaped in ber breast. 
Could it possibly be that Wat, released from prison, had 
come directly to her? Her lips parted, and a very lovely 
light came into her eyes, as of late it was used to do when 
one spoke well of Wat Gordon. 

She stood gazing fixedly at the door, but the sound was 
not repeated. Then she looked at the place where he had 
steod on the threshold that first night when he came 
bursting in upon them—the time when he saw her lie with 
her head in Maisie’s lap 

**Dear Wat!” she said, softly, over and over to herself. 
** Dear, dear Wat!” 

But, alas! Wat Gordon was lying stretched on his pallet 
in the round tower of the prison of Amersfort, while, 
without, another maid called to him in the drenching rain, 
which love did not let her feel. He could not hear the 
tender thrill in his true-love’s voice, nor yet respond to 
the pleading of the once proud heart which love had now 
made gentle. He heard nothing but the roar of the wind 
whirled away toward the North Sea, as it shook his window 
bars, shouted mocking words over the sill, and sped on- 
wards, yelling with demon laughter 

But all suddenly, as Kate looked again through the 
window, she became aware that certain of the lights on 
the canal edge were being blotted out. Something black 
seemed to rise up before the window. The girl started 
back; and even as she stood motionless, stricken with sud- 
den fear, the window was opened, and a man in a long 
cloak and wearing a black mask stepped into the room 
Kate could not cry out, but she turned quickly towards 
the door, with intent to flee. But before she could reach 
it two men entered by it, masked and equipped like the 
first. None of them uttered a word of threatening or ex- 
planation; they only advanced and seized her arms. Ina 
moment they had wrapped Kate in a great cloak, slipped 
a soft gag into her mouth, and carried her towards the 
window. The single wild cry which she had time to ut- 
ter before her mouth was stopped was whirled away by a 
gust flercer than those which all night had ramped and 
torn their way to the sea, through the irregular gables and 
twisted chimney-stalks of the ancient street of Zaand poort. 

The man who had entered through the window now 
received her in his arms. He stood upon a ladder, which 
was set on the canal-bank, and held in its position by two 
men. Yet another man stood ready to assist, and so in a 
few moments Kate found herself upon a horse, while the 
man who had come first through the window mounted 
behind her, and kept about her waist an arm of iron 
strength. By this time Kate was half fainting with the 
terror of her position, She knew not whither she was 
being taken, and could make no guess at the identity of 
her captors 

She could, indeed, hear them talking, in a language 
which she could not understand, and which she had never 
before heard. The gag in her mouth did not greatly hurt 
her, but her arms were tightly fastened to her sides, and 
her cramped position on the saddle in front of her captor 
became, as the miles stretched themselves out behind 
them, one exquisitely painful. 

With the beating of the horse’s hoofs the cloak oy 
dropped from her eyes, so that Kate could discern dar 
hedge rows and occasional trees drifting behind them like 
amoke as they rode. The lightning played about in front, di- 
viding land and sky with its vivid pale blue line. Then the 
thunder went roaring and galloping athwart the universe, 
and. lo! on the back of that, blackness shut down blacker 
than ever. Once, through the folds of the cloak, Kate 
saw a field of flowers, all growing neatly in squares, lit up 
by the lightning. Every parallelogram stood clear as on a 
chess-board. But the color was wholly gone out of them, 
subdued to a ghastly pallor by the flerce brilliance of the 
zigzag flame 

To the dazed and terrified girl hours seemed wt pe and 
still the horses did not stop. At last Kate could feel, by 
the uneven fall of the hoofs and by the slower pace of the 
beasts, that they had reached rougher country, where the 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


roads were less hardly compacted than in the neighbor- 
hood of the traffic of a ci*-. 

Then, after a little while longer, the iron of the horse- 
shoes grated sharply on the pebbles of the sea-shore. 
Men's voices cried harshly back and forth, lanterns flashed, 
horses checked themselves, spraying the pebbles from 
their fore feet, and presently Kate felt herself lifted down 
from the saddle. So stiff was she with the constraint of 
her position that but for the support of the man who lift- 
ed her down she would have fallen. 

The lightning still gleamed fitfully along the horizon 
The wind was blowing off shore, but steadily, and with a 
level persistence which one might lean against, The wild 
gustiness of the first burst of the storm had passed away, 
and as the pale lightning flared up along the rough edge of 
the sea, which appeared to rise above her like a wall, Kate 
could momentarily see the slanting masts of a small ves- 
sel lying to outside the bar, pointing this way and that, 
obviously heaving and laboring in the swell. 

** You are monstrously late!” « voice exclaimed, in Eng- 
lish, and a dark figure stood between them and the white 
tops of the nearer waves. 

Kate’s conductor grunted, but made no audible reply. 
The man in whose arms she had travelled as in bands of 
iron now dismounted, and began to swear at the speaker 
in strange, guttural, unintelligible oaths. 

** We are to wait here for my Lord,” cried the man who 
had lifted Kate from the saddle. He stood by her, still 
holding her arm securely. 

His voice had a curious metallic ring in it, and an odd 
upward turn at the close of the sentence, which remained 
in the memory. 

“*Indeed!” replied the voice which had first spoken. 
‘**Then we, for our part, can stop neither for my Lord nor 
any other Lord, in heaven or earth. For Captain Smith 
has weighed his anchor, and waits now only the boat’s 
return to run for Blanksea with the wind at his tail. Nor 
is he the man to play pitch and-toss out there very long, 
even for his own long-boat and shipmates, with such a 
spanking blow astern of the Sea- Unicorn.” 

**My Lord will doubtless be here directly. His horse 
was at the door ere we left,” again answered the metal- 
lic voice. 

**We will e’en give him other ten minutes,” quoth the 
sailor, imperturbably. 

And he stood with his ship’s watch iv his hand, swing 
ing his lantern up and down in answer to some signal 
from the ship, too faint for ordinary eyes to see across 
the whip and swirl of the uneasy waves. 

But he was spared any long time of waiting. For a 
man in uniform rode up, whose horse, even in the faint 
light, showed evident signs of fatigue. 

** You are to proceed on board at once with your charge. 
My Lord has been stricken by an assassin. He lies in the 
_- of Amersfort, dangerously but not fatally hurt. 
Nevertheless, you are to carry out his directions to the 
letter, and at the end of your journeying he or his steward 
will meet you, and you shal! receive the reward.” 

**That will not do for Captain Smith,” cried the sailor, 
emphatically. ‘‘ He must have the doubloous in hand ere 
a soul of you quit the coast.” 

The man who held Kate iu bis arms during her night 
ride turned sharply about. 

** Quit your buxtering! I have it here!” cried he, indig- 
nantly, slapping his pocket as he spoke. 

“Run out the boat!” shouted the man, promptly; and 
half a dozen sailors ran mid-thigh into the foam and swel- 
ter of the sea. 

**Now on board with you this instant!” he cried, as 
one accustomed to command where boats and water were 
in question. 

Then the man with the money took Kate again in his 
arms, and carried her easily through the surf to where the 
men held the leaping craft. One by one the dripping 
crew and passengers scrambled in, and presently, with 
four stout fellows bending at the long oars, the boat gath- 
ered way through the cold gray waves of morning tow- 
ards the masts of the ship which tossed and heaved in the 
offing. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BREAKING OF THE PRISON. 


Biack PetTer HaLs stood grumbling and snarling at the 
door of the prison of Amersfort. It was almost sundown, 
and the outer ports were closed at that hour. A crowd 
of merrymakers had just passed, on their way to sup at a 
dancing-tavern. They had cried tauntingly to him as 
they went, and the girls beckoned tantalizingly with their 
hands. 

‘*Come, thou old bunch of keys,” cried one of them, in 
a voice that tinkled like a bell, ‘learn to be young again 
for an hour. 8o shalt thou cheat both Father Time and 
Jack Ketch, thy near kinsman.” 

‘**T am waxing old when Bonnibel taunts me unscathed,” 
suid Peter Hals, grimly, to himself, as he watched them out 
of sight. ‘‘It is true there are gray hairs in my poll. 
But, Lord knows, I have yet in me the fire of youth. My 
natural strength is noneways abated. I can stand on my 
feet and swallow down the Hollands with any man—aye, 
even with a city councillor at a feast of the corporation. 
But I rust here and mildew in this God-forsaken prison 
"Tis six o'clock of a morning—open the doors. Seven 
o’clock—take about the breakfast. Ten o’clock—comes a 
jackanapes spick-and-span officer for inspection. Two 
o’clock—a dozen new prisoners, and no cells to put them 
in. Six o’clock—supper and complaints. Then click the 
bolts and rattle the keys to bed, sleep, and begin all the 
pother over again on the morrow. Pshaw! a dog’s life 
were livelier, a-scratching for fleas. They at least bite 
not twice on the same spot.” 

Thus Black Peter Hals, discontentedly ruffling his gray 
badger cockscomb on the steps of the prison of Amers 
fort. 

As he watched, a dainty slip of a maid came up the 
street with a pitcher of coarse blue delf on her shoulder. 
In the by-going she raised her eyes to those of Peter Hals. 
It was but a single glance, yet it sent his ideas every way 
in a fine scatter, and eke Peter's hand to his mustache, 
that he might feel whether it were in order. 

At this moment a dog ran against the girl, and the 
pitcher clattered to the ground, where it broke into a 
thousand pieces. 


The girl stopped, clasped her hands, and burst into 
tears 


“It is all your fault,” she cried, looking up at the 
keeper of the prison. 

Peter ran down the steps and took her by the band. 

**Do not weep, sweet maid,” he said. ‘I will buy thee 
a pitcher ten times better, and fill it with the best of wine 
or the choicest oil—only do not cry your pretty eyes red!” 

The girl stole a shy glance at Black Peter. 

“Are you of the servants of the Prince?” said she, 
bashfully, looking at the orange facing of his tunic. 

Black Peter erected himself a little and squared his 
chest. It was the first time that his grim prison uniform 
had been so distinguished. 

“*T am indeed the keeper of this castle of the Prince,” 
he said, with dignity. 

‘It is a fine castle, in truth,” said the maid, looking 
at it up and down with blue, wide-open, most ingenuous 
eyes. 

** You come from the country, perhaps?” asked Peter. 
For such innocence was wellnigh impossible to a maid 
of the city. 

** Aye,” said the girl; ‘‘I have come from La Haye 
Sainte, in the Flemish country of the west, where they 
speak French. 8o, therefore, I do not know your cus 
toms or your speech well. I bide with my aunt in the 
street but one to the right. I was sent to bring home 
white wine in a new pitcher. And now it is all spilled— 
all, with looking up at you standing at the gate of your 
castle.” 

And she sped another glance at the castle-keeper from 
under the lashes of her almond eyes. 

Black Peter stroked his mustache. It was a risk, but, 
after all, there was no likelihood that the new Provost 
Marshal would make that night the first of bis visitations 
Indeed, it was by no means so certain that there had been 
as yet any Provost appointed, after the sad accident which 
had happened to my Pod of Barra, *‘ whom,” said Black 
Peter, *‘ may Abraham take to his bosom! For he had no 
mercy on poor men, who could not get their sleep for his 
surprises and visitations. A meddlesome Scots crow, all 
in his rusty black, ever croaking of duty and penalties, us 
if he were the hangman of Amersfort calling a hussy’s 
crimes at the curt-tail.” 

**Come thou in by, my girl,” said Black Peter, ‘‘and in 
« trice, if so be you cun tell me the name of the shop, I 
will get thee a new pitcher, full of wine better far than 
the first. Deign to wait with me but a moment here in 
the castle hall, where there is a fire of sea-coal, and none 
save ourselves to sit by it.” 

“I know not if my aunt would approve. But, after 
all, you are most wondrously like my brother, who is a 
baker of bread at La Haye Sainte. Ah!” she continued, 
clasping her hands innocently, ‘at this time o’ night he 
will be unharnessing Herminius (that is our market-dog) 
and bringing the white flour and the little parcel of salt.” 

So poignant was the recollection that the maid was 
compelled to put her hands to her eyes and to begin to 
sob. 

** Weep not,” said Black Peter, coming down and put 
ting one band on her shoulder, and with the other drawing 
her hands from her face; ‘*I will be as your brother 
Deign but to step within my castle, and I will send a ser 
vant for the jar of wine. You shall bit bide with me for 
a matter of ten minutes, and tell me of the good brother 
and of Herminius, your market-dog.” 

The country girl let her eyes slowly rise to his face, 
and again the bewitching innocence of the appeal sent 
Peter's hand complacently to his beard. He stroked it 
placidly as he regarded her. 

“This is what it is to have a way with women. It 
hath been like this all my life,” he confided to himself, 
with a sigh. 

‘*Then I will come with you,” she said, ‘‘and gladly, 
for you are so like my brother John. His beard also is 
handsome, and of the fine tissue. It is the very moral of 
yours.” 

Peter led the way up the steps. Then he inquired from 
his new acquaintance the name of the wine shop and of 
the brand of the wine. He put bis hand to bis side and 
rattled a little steel alarm. In a trice a young, beardless 
youth appeared, all whose body wriggled and squirmed 
like a puppy’s which fears the rod or desires the milk- 
pail 

** Here, restless one,” cried Black Peter Hals,‘‘ go swiftly 
to the Ino of the Gouda Cheese, and bring from thence a 
jar of the wine of Hocheim. And, hark ye, also a couple 
of bottles of Hollands of the best brands. Here is money 
for thee to pay for all.” 

He went to the door with him. 

‘Now do you understand?” he said, in a loud tone. 
And then under his breath he added: ‘* Come not too soon 
back. An you so much as show your ugly face for an 
hour and a half, with the buckle of a belly-band I will 
thrash the miserable sovl out of your whimpering body.” 

“I would as lief stop by the fire and watch,” said the 
Object, casting a sheep's glance at the country maid who 
stood warming her toes, ‘if perchance it might be Myn- 
heer Peter’s desire to refresh himself at the Sign of the 
Gouda Cheese for an hour, as is his custom of a night.” 

**Out with thee, wastrel!” cried Peter, angrily, kicking 
him down the steps; ‘‘and mind, come not back for an 
hour, on the peril of your life and the flaying off of thy 
skin in hand-breadths.” 

So saying, Peter went back into the wide stone hall. 
He found his pretty friend sweeping up the fireplace and 
setting the sticks for kindling in order at the back. 

**We always do it so in our village,” she said, simply, 
‘‘but the men in cities and in great castles have of course 
no time for such trifles.” 

“What is your name, maiden?’ asked Peter, standing 
up beside her as she knelt and swept vigorously, raising a 
rare dust, and, to any eyes but those of a man, doing the 
work most awkwardly. 

‘Tam called ‘the little Marie,’ said the girl, demurely; 
** but of course among those that are not my friends I am 
called by another name.” 

‘**Then I will call you ‘the little Marie,’” said Black 
Peter, in high delight, “‘and never so much as ask that 
other name which is but for strangers.” 

He went to a cupboard in the wall, which was labelled, 
in large letters, * Holy Bibles and Catechisms for the use of 
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the prisoners.” The gaoler opened this most respectable 
and n receptacle, and took from it a square black 
bottle, short-necked and square-shouldered, some hard 
biscuits, such as seamen use, and two large wide-mouthed 
glasses of twisted glass. 

He came back with all these in his arms, and set them 
down together on the table. 

** Now,” he said, coaxingly, “ sit you down, little Marie, 
and I will bring some water from the pitcher behind the 
door there. A glass of fine Hollands will keep out the 
chills of this night, for the wind is shrewd and snell.” 

‘* Let me bring the water,” cried the little Marie, gayly, 
clapping her hands ange ‘It is just like keeping 
house to Jobn, my brother. Did I tell you his beard is 
like yours? See, I will stroke it. Even so does it fall so 
gracefully on his breast.” 

And as she tripped away with the tall jug to the pail 
bebind the door the gaoler devoutly ho t it would 
be much more than an hour and a half before his deputy 
should return. 

The little Marie was a long time in finding the proper 
water-pail, and it was not till Peter had half crossed the 
floor on his way to assist her that she appeared, carrying 
the beaker of water in one hand and a small earthenware 
cup in the other. 

**A big, big jug for the big cat, and a little, little one 
for the kitten,” she chanted, to the tune of a Flanders 
nursery rhyme. Then she iaughed merrily. And Black 
Peter, subdued to the soles of his boots, vowed that he 
had never heard anything half so prettily witty in all his 
life 

Then ‘ihe little Marie poured out a full tambler of the 
Hollands and water from the jug which she had brought 
for him, and adjusted a tiny portion for herself. 

** Milk for the kitten,” she said; ‘‘ taste it,” and she of- 
fered to feed him witha spoonful. ‘‘ Nice,nice—is it not, 
Brother John?” 

And Brother John smiled and tasted. 

** Now drink, great black cat!” she commanded, stamp- 
ing her foot. And, nothing loath, Peter drank her health 
—once, twice, and thrice. He would have e about 
the table to mix another, and mayhap to take the little 
Marie by the waist. But even as he rose he began to see 
a flock of little Maries, and he put his hand on the oaken 
settle, 

“IT think I will sit down,” he said; ‘‘drink thou to my 
health, litthe Marie!” 

And with his eyes drooping with leaden sleep, Peter 
watched a troop of country girls drinking his health out 
of tall green glasses with twisted stems. The last words 
his ears caught ere the drowsy lisping ocean of infinite 
sleep swelled up and drowned everything were, ‘‘ Kit- 
ten’s milk, Brother John; only sweet milk for innocent 
kittens.” 

And then Black Peter's head sunk on his breast. 


So soon as the gaoler’s head fell and his eyes finally 
closed, an instantaneous change passed over the face of the 
ittle Marie. The mirth and provocation died out of it. 
A haggard anxious expression came into her eyes. She 
ran forward and grasped the bundle of keys that swung 
at Peter's girdle. She tried with all her might to pull 
them away, but they were locked to a strong steel band 
which passed about his waist. 

The girl was in despair. She thrust a quick hand into 
all his pockets, and pulled out many trifles—love tokens, 
buttons, coins, and the like, mixed with ends of strings 
and scraps of tobacco. 

These she flung down instantly. She was at her wits’ 
end; but suddenly she saw, peeping out from under the 
beard which had reminded her of Soother John’s, a tiny 
bitof yellow chain. She ran her band along it, and out of 
Black Peter’s bosom there leaped a key. 

Without the loss of a moment, Marie fitted it into the 
padlock which secured the bunch to his waistband of 
steel. In au instant they were in her possession. Then 
opening the door on the left, which had been left unlocked 
when she brought the water, she sped down the passage 
in the direction of the tower in which she knew Wat to be 
confined. 

But when she thought that she must be a 
lace she found a number of cell doors. Marie felt that 
t would not do to make any mistake. Once more her 

quick wits aided her, as they had already done that night 
to some purpose. 

‘* Visiting rounds!” she cried, in a hoarse voice, as she 
had heard the guard do at the posts. ‘‘ The name of the 
prisoner detained within?” 

But she had tried quite a dozen before she beard the 
welcome sound of Wat Gordon's voice speaking from the 
pallet on which he had been lying weary and sleepless. 

Swiftly she tried key after key. The fourth grated in 
the lock and stuck. But the little Marie thrust the stem 
of a larger key through the handle, and, setting her knee 
to the panel and putting all her strength into her hands, 
she turned the wards of the lock. The door swung to the 
wall of its own accord, and there lay Wat on his bed. 

He leaped to his feet with a startled exclamation when 
he saw her. 

“*Marie!” he cried. ‘* What do you here?” 

‘* Hush!” she said. ‘‘I am here to save you. Come!” 

And carefully locking the door of the cell behind them, 
they stole along the passage. Black Peter still slept, 
nodding and swaying stertorously on the settle, and there 
was no other sound save the breathing of the resting 
prisoners. Without, the street was still. Peter's lieuten- 
ant was busy carrying out his instructions at the excel- 
lent Hostel of the Cheese of Gouda. 

Marie opened the huge bolted door, closed and locked 
it, threw the keys into the canal, and the pair glided silent- 
ly and walked unmolested down the street. 

‘Have you anywhere to go where you will be safe?” 
asked Marie. 

‘* Nowhere,” said Wat. ‘‘I should indeed like to find 
John Scarlett, but if he be not in his lodgings I dare not 
go to the camp to seek him.” 

“Come with me,” said little Marie. ‘I will hide you 
safe and bring your friend to you. For I also am your 
friend, though you think it not, and care not if you did 
believe it.” 

**But indeed, and in God’s truth, I do count you my 
friend,” said Wat; ‘‘ for who but you, little Marie, during 
these black days,has so much as thought upon poor Wat 
Gordon?” 

At his kind words Marie bent her head, and her heart 
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for the first time in her life was filled with the fresh spring- 
water of pure pleasure. And what wonder if a little of it 
overflowed into her eyes? 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


THE DAUGHTERS’ CONGRESS. 


T= sixth Continental Congress of the Daughters of 

the American Revolution, convened in Washington, 
D.C., proved the largest yet held, and called together 
hundreds of delegates from all parts of the country. The 
congress opened on the morning of Washington’s birth- 
day in the Columbia Theatre, where all its sessions met, 
Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, the President-General, presiding. 
After prayer by the society’s chaplain, and the singing of 
the ‘‘Star-spangled Banner,” Mrs. Stevenson delivered a 
fine address of welcome, to which Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, 
State Regent of Ohio, responded. General A. W. Greely 
spoke on behalf of the Sons of the Revolution and the 
Sons of the American Revolution, while Mrs. Henry Sauger 
Snow, of Brooklyn, president of the sister society, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, delivered an address in the 
interests of her colleagues. After this opening reunion 
the ladies of the congress settled to work, three daily ses- 
sions—morning, afternoon, and evening—being held. 

The national officers showed by their reports the re- 
markable growth and prosperity of the order, which 
now numbers eighteen thousand enrolled members, and 
candidates applying daily, while the treasury increases 
correspondingly. One of the most interesting topics which 
held the attention of the convention was the Continental 
Hall, the proposed memorial building to the men and wo- 
men of the Revolution. The Senate had previously passed 
a bill granting to the Daughters the permanent use of a 
portion of Monument Lot, two hundred feet square, upon 
which to erect the structure, and during the Continental 
Congress the House passed the bill, which caused general 
rejoicing among the fair patriots. The building fund has 
been largely added to, and during the congress some four 
hoot Zien were subscribed from various chapters 
and members. Another subject of much concern was the 
uniting of the two similar societies. A warm invitation 


was extended to the Daughters of the Revolution to join” 


the original society, each one being requested to come in 
individually, through personal application. 

The week allotted proved all too short, and some of 
the affairs were left over for settlement by the Board of 
Managers. The climax of the whole gathering culminated 
in the re-election to the presidency of Mrs. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, whose refusals and protests proved of no avail in 
the face of the unanimous call of her colleagues, and she 
was retained in office by acclamation to demonstrate the 
loyalty and affection accorded her. A round of social 
gayeties went hand in hand with the official tasks—the 
largest of these being the evening reception given by Mrs. 
Stevenson at La Normandie, a crush almost alarming in 
its density. The various States held afternoon functions, 
and the New York City Chapter's affair at the Arlington 
was a notable one. One of the prettiest receptions was 
that given at the Washington Club, the capital’s most se- 
lect feminine organization, by the wives of Connecticut's 
Senators and Congressmen to the Connecticut delegation 
of the Daughters and their friends. Mrs. Cleveland’s de- 
parture for Princeton made her reception a small one, 
limited to Connecticut and Massachusetts only. The 
congress closed Saturday evening, after a week of ardu- 
ous labor well spent in furthering the cause of patriotism. 





T= house in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, formerly 
occupied by Mr. J. T. Martin, was thronged during the 
last week in February with visitors to the choice loan 
collections arranged by leading Brooklyn women in aid 
of the Home for Aged Men. The beautiful old house 
was bright with the rich hues of paintings in the art gal- 
lery, the rare shine of porcelains and antique jewels in 
the other rooms, the more brilliant flash of silver and 
brass, the ivory tint of parchment, and the colonial gowns 
of the attending ladies. The list gives but a comprehen- 
sive outline. One is tempted to select details, to describe 
the big coffee-pot buried during the Revolutionary war, 
the documents with the treasured signatures of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette, the exquisitely worked kerchief worn 
by the wife of the first President of the republic. The 
colonial and other relics were displayed in cases or on 
the walls, the collection of historic blue-and-white porce- 
lain loaned by Miss Chauncey appearing with beautiful 
effect against the rich mahogany. Among the quaint and 
lovely things of a bygone day, the ladies, with all the ac- 
cessories of patch, powdered hair, and kerchief, moved in 
garb as quaint and often as old as the relics, many of the 
dresses being ancestral possessions which had figured in 
the days of the first administration. 

Among the sixty rare paintings, the famous one by 
Vibert, “‘The Missionary’s Story”; the large work by 
Jules Breton, with two peasant girls crossing the field in 
rosy sunset light, two exquisite Jandscapes by Corot; and 
a beautiful head by the late Sir John Millais—were but a 
few of a collection which delighted eye and thought. 


The National Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution held its annual conveation in Washington, its 
initial exercises in the Columbia Theatre on the afternoon 
of February 22 bringing together 1 large assemblage of 
children and their friends. The programme was a long 
and varied one, consistins of addresses by the nation»! 

resident, Mrs, Daniel Lothrop (‘‘ Margaret Sidney ”), Mrs. 

nald McLean, Mrs. J. C. Breckinridge, Senator William 
P. Frye, and General Breckinridge, a poem from Mrs. 
Stephen Putney, and many pretty features given by the 
children, including the salute to the flag, a flag drill, a pa- 
triotic alphabet, singing, recitation, and two-minute greet- 
ings. During the week one formal reception was ten- 
dered at the Corcoran House, proving a great success, and 
smaller ones at the headquarters in the Loan and Trust 
Building. Several meetings were held in the First Con- 
gregational Church, when the national officers’ reports 
were read, and also those of the societies in different 
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localities. All showed increase and prosperity. Many 
visits were paid to places of interest throughout the city, 
and Friday was set aside as grand field-day at Mount Ver- 
non, where appropriate exercises were held, addresses 
being made and Madame Marie Decca singing the * Star- 
spangled Banner.” Mrs. Lothrop turned over a spadeful 
of ground on the spot where in the spring a tree is to be 
taken from the battle-ground of Concord, April 19, 1775, 
close to the old North Bridge, and planted by the young 
— Pieces of a magnuolia-tree planted by General 

ashington were presented to the children as souvenirs. 
A farewell reunion on Saturday sent the young members 
home happy and enthusiastic for future work. 


Mrs. Mary Lyon Dame Hall, the new president of So- 
rosis, and also the first to hold office under the law that 
makes two years instead of one year a term, is not one of 
the old ‘‘ Sorosisters,” from among whom officers are usu 
ally chosen. Mrs. Hall has only been in the club since 
1890, but during her membership she has been an ener 
getic worker, and has been conspicuous on various com 
mittees. Mrs. Hall is a graduate of Mount Holyoke Semi 
nary, for whose founder she was named, and is active in 
the ladies’ associations of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, of which she is a member. She is much interest 
ed in missions, and is the widow of E. C. Hall, who went 
as a * missionary to Honolulu, and later entered com 
mercial life, accumulated large wealth, eventually becom 
ing Prime Minister, first to King Lunalito and later to his 
successor, King Kalakaua. 


One plus One, equals Three, Edwin Milton Royle’s new 
play, which bad a matinée performance at the Garrick 
Theatre recently, shows the same literary merit for which 
Mr. Royle’s other plays have been noticeable. The con- 
versations abounded in wit and humor, and the situations 
were original and ingenious. The cast was remarkably 
good. In addition to Mr. Royle himself and Selena Fet- 
ter (Mrs. Royle), whose good acting is taken as a matter 
of course, there were W. H. Crompton, Orrin Johnson, 
Ida Goodfriend, and several others of almost equal merit 


The Patriarchs’ last ball showed no sign that it marked 
the close of the season. On the contrary, the toilettes of 
the dancers were so elaborate and the display of jewels so 
brilliant as to suggest the thought that the managers of 
the festivity were determined the season should close in a 
blaze of glory. The great ballroom of the Waldorf was 
beautifully decorated, smilax and clematis being used in 
draping the balconies and bracket lights, while, as has 
generally been the case during the present winter, Ameri- 
can Beauty roses were the flowers most in evidence. 


Mrs. Massingberd, who died a few weeks ago in Eng 
land, was a woman whom all American club-women that 
went abroad were especially desirous of meeting. As 
founder and president of the well-known Pioneer Club, of 
London, her fame had chiefly crossed the water, though at 
home she was distinguished for much other progressive 
work. She was a powerful leader, from her wealth and 
zeal, in the temperance cause, and on coming into an ex- 
tensive heritage about ten years ago, she turned all the 
public-houses of her estate into coffee taverns and social 
clubs. She was an anti-vivisectionist,an ardent worker 
for women’s suffrage, and withal, for so strong a character 
is not always the most popular, a charming and compan- 
ionable woman. Her remains were cremated, an odd oc- 
currence at the service held over the ashes being the prayer 
of Canon Wilberforce, imploring God to tell the decedsed 
how muel she was loved and missed here below. 


Ata dinner given in New York on Washington’s birth- 
day the meal was patriotically served on red, white, and 
blue china, the series being repeated through the courses. 
The candle shades were of very tiny silken flags over 
lapping each other with fluffy effect, and the candles, in 
silver individual candlesticks, were grouped in threes, one 
each of red, white, and blue. Ices served in paper cups 
on the blade of a Bristol-board hatchet, and bonbons 
piled in a colonial hat, further typified the day at the 
feast. 

‘*In English country homes,” says a woman who has 
spent a considerable time in one of them, ‘‘ there is a 
‘children’s hour,’ as it is always called, which, if it dates 
from Longfellow, is more carefully observed in a foreign 
land than in the poet’s country. It is right after five 
o’clock tea in the drawing-room and school-room tea up- 
stairs. It is celebrated before the open fire in the day nu 
sery, whither the mother of the fumily comes to meet her 
little flock. There are stories, perbaps, and a game, and 
finally a restful quarter of an hour, in which the tender 
confidences of childhood are whispered into loving sym 
pathetic ears—be they « burt of mind or body, a wail of 
discouragement, or a pean of secret ambition. The beauti 
ful system of an English household makes this happy and 
helpful time possible in every day’s routine, and it is never 
interfered with.” 


All those who advocate the higher education of woman 
will be interested to know that according to this year's 
report of the thirty-one students of Radcliffe College who 
received the degree of A.B., twenty-three took it with 
distinction—a fact which President Eliot considers worthy 
of comment. He remarks that since the examinations for 
Harvard and Radcliffe are precisely the same, the pro- 
portion of distinguished students was much larger in the 
latter than in the former. 


The New York Infirmary for Women and Children has 
been enriched by a second large gift within a few weeks. 
The first, of $25,000, the legacy of Miss Julia Cooper, 
wus followed by $30,000 given by Mrs. James Walker, 
who has long been deeply interested in the work. Both 
sums will probably go towards the $250,000 endowment 
fund that is being raised for a college in connection with 
the infirmary. 


It is predicted that Mrs. J. H. Ryley, the author of 
An American Citizen and Christopher, Jun., will be one 
of the most successful women dramatists in the country. 
She is preparing a play for John Drew, and one for Nat 
Goodwin. Her own early experience on the stage has 
ipa her familiar with stage ‘‘ business” and direc- 

in. 
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TOOTHSOME LENTEN 
DISHES. 
A] OT only the old monks, who 
LN were wont to grow fat on a diet 
of fish and eggs, but numberless 
more humble followers as well, have 
learned that meat is not essential to 
a well-spread table. Accustomed 
as we are to flesh food and to serv- 
ing it in abundance, the thought of 
total abstinence comes at first with 
some questioning as to healthfulness 
as well as to the palatable quality of 
dishes made with no element of the 
sort. But just a little research will 
prove satisfying in the former direc- 
tion, and a little study of possibilities 
will set at rest all doubts of the latter 
sort. Given cheese, eggs, and milk 
ulone, one might easily devise a long 
list of toothsome dainties, and with 
fish added there is, indeed, no room 
forcomplaint. Not only the allotted 
forty days, but many more, might 
easily be passed without criticism, 
and’ with improved rather than im- 
paired health; for it is an acknow 
ledged fact that we Americans are 
SUIT FOR BOY FROM 7 TO 8 YRARS OLD quite dissipated in the matter of 
For pattern and description see No, LIT. on pattern-sheet Supplement. meat, and indulge therein rather 
more freely than our climate actually 
demands. For the Lenten season at 
least it is well to devise other dishes, 
and to follow such a regimen as is 
recommended from a hygienic stand 
point as well as from that of self 
denial 
To make as tempting a dish of 
cheese as the most exacting epicure 
need ask, it is only necessary to fol- 
low the rule fora Swiss pudding and 
to exercise care in selecting the prin 
cipal ingredient. Good American 
dairy cheese is all that is required; 
but it should be good, and of the sort 
sold as ‘‘ sharp,” although it is in re 
ality mild and creamy. Grate one 
half pound with an equal bulk of 
bread crumbs; then add to a batter 
made of four eggs and a quart of 
milk. Season with salt and pepper, 
and pour into an ordinary pudding 
dish. Bake in a moderate oven until 
nicely browned and firm without be- 
ing hard. For either luncheon or 
supper it will prove both delicious 




















TRAVELLING CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No, VII. ou pattern- 
sheet Supplement, 
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Fie. 1.—STORM OR TRAVELLING ULSTER.—[See Fie. 2) 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fie. 2.—ULSTER FIG. 1 WITHOUT CAPE. 


and nourishing—far too satisfying to allow of 
serving with other hearty food. 

Eggs are altogether too little prized,and are 
served in too few ways. As a matter of fact 
they will themselves provide a variety suffi- 
cient to tempt the most pampered palate for 
a goodly number of days 

For luncheon boil a sufficient number for 
twenty minutes, Strip off the shell immedi- 
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YEARS OULD.—(See Fie 4) 6 TO 16 YEARS OLD.—(Se« Fro. 5.) , 7 TU 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on For pattern and description see No. L on pattern- For pattern and description see No, VL Fie. 4.—FRONT OF Fic. 5. —ULSTER FIG. 2 
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Fie. 1.—SPRING GOWN WITH LARGE COLLAR. 
(See Fre. 2.) 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


ately, and when cold cut in rather thick 
slices. Dip each slice first in beaten 
egg, then in bread crumbs, and drop 
into smoking oil until a delicate brown. 
Remove from the fat, drain for a mo- 
ment on coarse brown paper, then ar- 
range on a hot platter, and pour over 
them a brown sauce. Stir together one 
table-spoonful of butter and one of flour 
until brown; add one cupful of stock, 
and let all boil once. Season to taste. 
Garnish the eggs with fresh crisp pars- 
ley, and serve. 

Or, as a change for the breakfast 
menu, select nice firm but ripe toma- 
toes, one for each person; plunge them 
into boiling water for an instant; remove 
the skins, and from the stem end a por- 
tion of the seeds of each. Set them all 
in a baking-pan; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper; add to each a bit of butter, and 
send to the oven until tender but not 
broken. Then carefully draw out the 
pan, and into each tomato break a fresh 
egg. Season lightly with salt and a dust 
of pepper and return to the oven until 
the eggs are set, but do not allow the 
yolks to become hard 

As a first course for an informal lunch- 
eon, or to precede the heavier fish for a 
dinner without meat, nothing is more 
tempting than baked soft clams. If 
possible, select the extra large ones, and 
serve one only in each half shell; but if 
they cannot be procured, buy the lar- 
gest of the bunch sort, and with them 
fill little china fishes or scallop shells. 
In either case do not discard the necks 
or long tough portions. If the clams are 
good, a part of them will be eatable, and 
they add greatly to the flavor. When 
the shells or fishes are filled, lay in each 
a generous lump of butter and grate over 
the = a bit of fresh young onion. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt, and send 
to a quick oven long enough to brown. 
Serve immediately, smoking hot. 

For a more pretentious dish try scal- 
lops A la Newberg. They are not diffi- 
cult to prepare, and are sufficiently 
hearty to allow of discarding meat from 
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Fie 1.—MOIRE POPLIN GOWN WITH CHIFFON 
VEST 


For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern- 


the table without regret. Fora fam- 
ily of five persons drain one pint of 
scallops free of their own liquor. 
Cover with boiling water and let 
stand for five minutes, then drain 
throughacolander. Boil three eggs 
for twenty minutes, and rub the 
yolksthroughasieve. Add to them 
one gill of sweet cream, and blend 
until they forma smooth paste. Put 
two table-spoonfuls of butter and 
one of flour in a porcelain or granite 
iron stewpan. When the two have 
been worked together over the fire, 
add the egg and cream. As soon as 
the mixture boils, add the scallops, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, and a grain of mace, Stir 
continuously until hot; let boil for 
five minutes; then add four table- 
spoonfuls of sherry, and serve at 
once. 

A dinner begun with a purée of 








Fie. 2—BACK OF SPRING GOWN, 
FIG, 1. 


Fie. 2—ALPACA GOWN 
LACE. 


she t Supplement. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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oysters and followed by two judiciously chosen fish dish- 
es, such as those mentioned, together with a mayonnaise 
of flounder, and finished with a sweet, scarcely deserves 
the name of penitentia]; yet it keeps within the prescribed 
foods, and is wholesome at the same time. The mayon- 
naise is simplicity itself, and requires only a fair-sized fish 
boiled for twenty minutes, allowed to become cold, and 
served with the familiar dressing. But if it be surround- 
ed by crisp young lettuce leaves and garnished with sliced 
lemons, it will prove appetizing in the extreme. 


MOTHER-LOVES. 
DEAR little five-year-old ran up to a very busy mo- 
ther the other day. 

‘Mother, mother, does you love me to-day same’s any 
other day?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘** Why, yes, dearie. But mother’s so busy she can’t talk 
now. She can’t spare a minute.” 

** But, mother, mother, it doesn’t take a minute just to 
give me a mother-cuddle.” 

And at that pleasing request of the child down went 
the mother’s work, and the dear baby had the mother-cud- 
dle she longed for. 

**It doesn’t take a minute,” if we only thought so, for 
the mother-cuddles that both older and younger children 
need for their best growth! We are all busy—so busy 
with the piled-up work that as one anxious mother 
sighingly said, ‘‘I’ve given up any hope of ever getting 
through.” And often, although we know how much good 
these gifts of mother-love and mother-talk and mother- 
help might do, we feel constrained to put them off be- 
cause of the hard insistent demands of more material 
things. 

But sewing, or house- work, or social duties should 
have no rights where the call comes for a little pure 
expression of the love which makes the motive of all 
work, and without which all our work is a shallow 
pretence. Perhaps if we looked upon ‘‘ mother-cuddles” 
as hard but necessary work, we might find more time 
to give them! 


WITH GUIPURE Fie. 3.—RECEPTION GOWN 
STYLE 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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A FRENCH HOUSE GOWN. 
See illustration on page 217. 
|: 
house The 
with deep 


gown of écru veloutine. 
waist is made in blouse effect 
tucked yoke, below which the fulness falls 
lown over a broad girdle of fancy ribbon 
‘Two bretelles go over the shoulders, and are 
trimmed with narrow soutache braid and tiny 
buttons. The collar and the girdle are both 
made of a Pompadour taffeta ribbon. The 
puffed at the top, but fit tight 
to the lower part of the arm, and are finished 
with cuffs of the fancy ribbon 

The skirt, in bell shape, falls into pleats at 
the side, and the pleats are trimmed with 
narrow soutache braid and tiny buttons like 
the 


sleeves are 


bretelles 


LITTLI 


A 


GIRL’S PARIS 
See illustration on front page 


CHARMING frock fora little girl, lately 
designed by Félix, is in blue and red 
plaid bouclé cloth, with yoke, collar, and 
sleeves of blue velvet The belt also is of 
et, with two rosettes in the front. The 
front of the waist is gathered from the yoke, 
but fitted in at the belt Across the shoul 
ders are straps of the plaid. A large brown 
hat is worn wit/, this frock, and is trimmed 
with large bows of cream-white ribbon and 
brown velvet ribbon, and an aigrette of bird 
Around the brim is a 
ywn velvet surmounted by a white 


FROCK. 


vel\ 


of-paradise feathers 
fold of bre 


ribbon 


ATTENTION TO THE OLD 


N the flying days when there is so much 

to do. and so little time to do it in, the 
old people who are shut in much of the cold 
weather are very apt to be forgotten, except 
by their own contemporaries. A sweet old 
lady the other day, Why don’t the 
young people come me any more?” 
And the woman of middle age of whom she 
asked the question could only say, **I don’t 
know, except that they After 
wards the friend to whom she spoke thought 


Said 


to see 


are 80 busy * 


constantly about the remark, until one day 
ehe spoke to one of the old lady’s young 
neighbors, and also a distant relation, and 


sked her why she never did go to see her 
old cousin. The girl said: ‘‘ Why, 1 don’t 
know haven't any reason especially. If I 
thought about it at all, it was just because 
1 didn't think that she would care to see me. 
Iam so much younger, and she can’t take 
any interest in the things that 1 care for, and 
I don’t know what she cares for. But if she 
wants to see me I would be so glad to go.” 
A few days after that she went, and this was 
her report 
Why, you can’t imagine what a good 
time | had when I called! 
old at all when she began to talk; and do 
you know, she takes just as much interest 
in all that the girls are doing as if she were 
s girl herself. And she was so interesting, 
She told me just what kind of parties 
they had when she was a girl, and she show 
a picture of herself in her wedding 
just the very loveliest daguerreotype 
that you ever saw. You could fairly see the 
shimmer of her satin dress through the veil 
And she was such a beautiful girl, too. It 
seemed so strange, for I had never thought 
of her as anything but always an old lady. 
And it seemed to make me realize that we 
iid too some day. And she was 
a great deal prettier than any of the girls are 
I wish that we could have that kind 
again, for they are so much pret 
tier than photographs 
“She told me so much about how the 
town looked when she was young, and of 
the changes. It was better than any novel 
to hear her talk. Just think of her remem- 
bering being driven 'way up town to see 
where a new street was going to be laid out! 
And every one thought it was so wonderful 
even to think of it, for it had a brook run- 


Low 


ei me 


dress 


shall all be « 


now 
of a picture 


ning through the middle of it. And that 
brook ran where Canal Street is now. Im- 
agine Canal Street ever being ‘’way up 
town! 


And her old friend said: * 
enjoy that dear child's visit. I love so to 
have young people about me, for I have felt 
so shut out of the life of to-day, and now as 
I sit alone I have so much to think of. She 
toki me of the parties that she had been go- 
ing to and of the favors that she had at the 
last german. It was all like a fairy-tale to 
me Then all their club-work of various 
kinds interests me so. I had no idea of the 
goal work that the girls of to-day are doing. 
You don’t know how I enjoyed it all, for m 
heart is just as young as it ever was, if it is 
in an old body.’ 

That is what young people do not think 
of. And how should they, unless some elder 
puts it into their heads? It is so easy to feel 
that hearts are old because bodies are, but it 
is not so. Many of the hearts in old bodies 
are not only young in feeling, but even bet 
ter than that, for the flery heart of youth is 
tempered, and sweetness and tolerance have 
come in to stay, and there is a larger breadth 
of vision in all things, and a larger charity 
for all faulta. Cultivate the old people, for 
it will make them happy, and it will be full 
of interest and profit for those who try it. 
Dear Louisa Alcott said once to a young 
woman who was writing children’s stories: 
** Listen to the children and listen to the old 
people, and you will learn as much from one 


I did so much 


‘ROM the Maison Worth is a charming | 


i she 


She didn’t seem | 
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| end of the scale as from the other. I was 
| once talking to an old man who had but lit- 
| tle attention from his family, and at first I 
| listened to him because no one else would 
listen in his own home. I happened to be 
visiting there, and he seemed sad, when I 
suddenly discovered that he would be a mine 
of wealth to me, he knew so much, and he 
| knew it in such an entertaining way.” And 
concluded, in her own bright way: ‘I 
| made a pretty penny out of him. Since then 
I have always listened to the old people, and 
always with pleasure and profit; they teach 
me so much in every way, and it makes them 
happy, too.” Go to see the old pe-~le. It 
will give them so much happine . that it 
will reflect like a mirror, and make the young 
hearts happy also. The young of to-day will 
be the old of to-morrow, and old age is only 
happy in the memory of happiness given to 
others. It is, indeed. the laying up of trea- 
sure in the right place to be kind and con- 
siderate of old people. Try it and see. 





PINE NUTS. 
<= ALL buff-colored nut called the pig- 
4% non is the fruit of a species of pine-tree, 
a native of Upper California, and its health- 
ful food qualities are greatly appreciated by 
California and Oregon Indians. 

It is a little nut about an inch in length, 
and is rather three-sided, a trifle longer than 
round. The hard thick shell would eorel 
tax one’s patience, and it surely would be dif- 
ficult to get the sweet edible kernel free from 
outside entanglement; but, as the shell ma- 
tures, a slight crack appears upon one side, 
allowing entrance for the blade of a pen- 
knife or nut-pick, and, presto! the walls of 
the little brown house fall apart—a small 
white kernel is discovered, enveloped in a 
thin film of gauzy brown. A most surprising 
number of nuts are found in one cone; this, 
however, does not appear so marvellous 
when one takes into account the actual size 
of the cone, measuring, as is often the case, 
a foot in length and seven inches in diame- 


of which lie two seeds, so that in a perfectly 
fertile cone a harvest of four hundred pretty 
brown nuts may be counted on. The yield 
from a single tree is often enormous 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





Ir you are doubtful as to the use of Dopsins’s 
E.ecrxic SOAP, and cannot accept the experience 
of millions who use it, after the 31 years it has been 





on the market, one fria/ will convince you. Ask your 
| grocer forit. Take no imitation.—{ Adv.) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Can tell you why they will 
never accept a substitute 
from their stationers 


Pure fibre—Delicate surface 
Easy writing—Fashionable 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 








Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


Invented by the spent homies ‘UsTUS Lr 
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by the Liebig COMPANY ft 








Vor, XXX., No. 11. 


“The Ragged Edge” 


of Despair is Unknown to her 
who Puts her Money and 


Her Trust in 


wee 


BINDIN Gs 

NO ROUGH SURFACE to deface the shoes. 

NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 

NO UGLY KINKS — fits edge of every skirt 

perfectly. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. a M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








Harper's New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 








To the Readers of Harper’s Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44- pound sample best T import - 
ed, any kind you may order. 
5 pounds fine Family Teas 
on receipt woorre and this’ "oa 
ThE REAT Son TEA _©90. 
slé& y Street, New York. 








YOUR LITTLE GARDEN 


“Sncompqsatio ” collection of Sweet Peas, 17 types, 
not mixed, 75 cents. Plant now. 

Dwarf early Cosmos, “Dawn,” 25 cents. Rare. 

“ Vesuvius” Nasturtium, brilliant, fiery rose, 25 cents. 

Catalogue free 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOME NEW ‘FICTION 
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THE DESCENDANT, A Novel. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


There are strong and tragic elements in 
this realistic story of human life and pas- 
sion. The hero is at odds with society, his 
birth and training having combined to imbit- 
The story of his alliance with the 
forces that make for anarchy and of his de- 
fiance of law and order is most absorbing. 
The pendulum swings from the height of as- 
piration to deep despair, but the story is 
brightened by the unfailing light of a wom- 
an’s love. 


Post 





BOUND IN SHALLOWS. A Novel. 
By Eva WriiperR Bropseap. Iilus- 
trated by W. A. Rogers. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Kentucky story of strong interest and 
rather tragic trend.— Hartford Courant. 

Shows a real strength of purpose and a 
clever knack at telling a story.— Boston Trav- 
eller. 

The authoress has drawn an unusually 
strong character in Dillon. — Springfield 
Union. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE RATTLE- 
TRAP. By Haypen Carrvuras. I)- 
9 lustrated by H. M. Witper. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


This is the story of three boy chums and 
of their cruise across the Dakotas in a 
“ prairie-schooner.” Mr. Carruth has a genial 
humor in the telling of ordinary happenings 
that is irresistible, and he even manages to 
impart a great deal of useful information as 
he goes along. The author tells us very 
pleasantly some things about this big slice of 
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Uncle Sam's territory. 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S 
Being Passages from the Memoirs of 
Anthony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and Late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment 
in the Service of France. By 8. R 
Keientiey. With 4 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
This is a romance not of love, but of daring 

adventure, and so well worked as to be pro- 

foundly interesting. — Chicago Inter- Ocean 
Cleverly told, and enchain the reader's at- 
tention immediately, holding him captive to 
the last page — Brooklyn Standard. Union. 
A series of vivid pictures of the life of a 
soldier who was alsoa gentleman. —N. ¥. Press. 


THE GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom 
Under the Snow. A Novel. By 
Mavrvus J6éxart. Translated by Mrs. 
Wavueu. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. In “* The Odd Number Series.” 
The popular reception accorded to “ Black 

Diamonds,” from the pen of this brilliant 

Hungarian novelist, would seem to guarantee 

a hearty welcome for another of his books. 

This story is one of Underground Russia, 

and deals especially with the secret and 

terrible power of the Nihilists. It has a 

strong historical background and an absorb- 

ing plot. 


IN THE OLD HERRICK H 

And Other Stories. By ELLEN Dovue- 

LAS DELAND. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Made up of tales of girl life, very earnest, 
pure, and interesting.— Boston 7'raveller. 

Delightful in their naturalness. .. These 
amusing and siroply-told little stories.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Will especially interest girl readers. They 
are pure, fresh, and wholesome.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 
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Dress- making 


Order Departments. 


Evening and Reception Gowns, 
Street Dresses, Riding-Habits, Wraps, TradeM rk 


Jackets, and Cycle Costumes, 
DISTINGUISHES THE 
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Tea Gowns and Matinées, 
Tatteiehont whi ilssnanas by sali | Canfield 
tallors, 

$50.00 Each. | Dr 
ess Shields 


Tallor Jackets, of selected materials, | 
$30.00 Each. 
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A PROBLEM SOLVED 


I am #0 good the whole year round I don't know 
what to do 

When Lent begins and people gay swear off a thing 
or two 

I'm never gay; I'm never bad; my life’s a sacrifice. 

I always do my duty, and I find it rather nice, 

I love to give up comfort, ay, at any time of year, 

In order that some other soal may find a bit of 


cheer ; 
And some one 
me 
My _— 8 was as vicious as a vicious thing could 


said not long ago—he said it unto 


I stay away from theatres to read books to the 
sick; 

Instead of riding on a bike I mind the wayward 
chic 


Of women poor who have to work #o hard the long 
day through 
That for their little babies they can find no time to 


do. 

In summer in the sweltering heat, amid the city’s 
giooms, 

I do not seek the sea-shore, but I roam about the 
Tombs, 

And try to make the sorry lives of criminals down 
there 


Seem easier and happier despite the lack of “ air.” 

My drees is of the simplest; some have called it 
Quakeresq ue, 

And one observed ‘twas novel since "twas so unpic- 


tureseque 

It's been the same for many a year, because I can’t 
afford 

To dress exactly as I like and still to serve the 
Lord. 


And s0 to-day I am perplexed to know what I 
should do 

When a is here and people gay swear off a thing 
or tw 

But, sat the whole, I think that I shall buy a gaudy 


As penance, and in other ways go in for selfishness. 
Anne Wanatneron Wrrusarur, 


—_——>——— 
BILLINGS VERSUS HOADLY 


Billings was tall, very tall, with an exquisite crop of 
red hair, whereas cea was short and corpulent. 
On the train home the other evening they became in- 
volved in an argument over the respective abilities of 
their wives as marketers. 

* Mr. Hoadly,” Billings said, “let me assure you, 


HOW 


sir, that I fully concur with you regarding the ability 
of Mrs. Hoadly to market; bat, sir, Mra. Billings dis- 
plays such remarkable sagacity In her purchases that I 
nave ae pa had an occasion to question the ad- 
visability of one.” 

Hoadly's cheeks puffed out for a moment before he re- 
plied : * Well, Bill “! would not for the world anes 
tion such excellent gment as that of Mrs. Billings, 
especially when I think of her tasty little dinners, but 
did I ever tell you of Mrs. Hoadiy's experience with a 
Washington Market batcher? [ have always thought 
it the smartest example of marketing I ever encoun- 
tered. You remember Porksides, the butcher, who 
— a stall near the lower end of the market ?” 

have heard Mrs. Billings comment upon that 
person.” 

“Yea, it was Mra. rv mp that recommended him 
to Mrs. Hoadly, and this day, wishing to buy some 
epring chickens, it occurred to her to try Porksides, so 

e inquired, 

“*How many spring chickens have you got to- 
day, Mr. Porksides ?’ 

**T have just six left of the batch,’ said he; ‘ 
they are hanging on the hooks.’ 

“Now here is where Mra. Hoadly excelled in as- 
hr al and Hoadly’s face beamed proudly as he 
told it. 

“*T'll take three of them," she said, ‘ but as I keep a 
boarding-house, I want you to pick out the three 
toughest. Possibly you can let me have them for a 
little lesa.’ 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Billings. 
astuteness, do you ?” 

“ Wait a minute, my dear bey gs Porksides went 
to work punching those chicks till he had selected the 
three toughest. Just as he finished in walked your 
wife, Mra. Billings.” 

** After the two ladies had greeted each other, my wife 
turned, and, to the utter astonishment of Porksides, 
totally disregarding the three tough chickens he had 
selected for her, coolly informed him that she would 
take the other three. Now what do you think of that 
method of securing tender chickens ?” 

* A emart one, Hoadly ; yes, pang quite clever; in 
fact, almost as clever a thi ah as Mrs. Billings would 
do. But then it would be difficult for any butcher to 
fool | on chickens.” 

'y had been langhing so hard over his story 
that it A a moment or two before he reali: what 
Billings had said. When he did he sadly shook his 
head and relapsed into thought for a moment. 

* Billings,” he finally said, ‘‘ there was only one 
person in that transaction I felt sorry for.” 

‘Who? Porksides?” 

“No, old man, it was you.” 

“Me! What on earth did I have to do with it?” 

“ Well, you see, Billings, your wife bought the three 
tough chickens.” 


there 


* You don't call that 


. Huseer Eat. 





CRITICISM. 
“Now, BRALLY, WHat bo You Tumwk oF rr?” 


« & Wani, Ma. Davarey, I— 


bd ow nut, I 


YOU WANT MY HONEST, CANDID OPiNtON 7” 


I—I—I pow'r uae to TeiNE OF rt.” 

















THE FILIBUSTERS ESCAPED. 


THE NEW TELEPHONE GIRL. 


She was a new girl at the Central Telephone Ex- 
change. 

Her previous experience in this big and busy world 
had been bebind the counter at M hintz & Chaily's. 

Nevertheless she was a pleasa —_ en young lady, 
and amiability was written all over er nature. 

She had adopted as her motto the touching sen- 
tence, “‘ We strive to please,” and she honestly tried 
to live up to it. 

There was a ring at the bell. 

She applied her ear to the instrament and asked, 
sweetly, 

« What number, please ?” 

** Let me have No. 474." 

“Tam sorry that No, 474 is busy now,” she replied. 
“You can have No. 473 or No. 475 if you wish.” 

The individual at the other end of the wire hang u 
his receiver and used language which [ape 5 show 
that all efforts to please do not necessarily succeed. 





THE 


UNWORTHY OF NOTICE. 

*T aay, Colonel,” said the foreman of the Sage-Brush 
Pulverizer, “ you know that obitaary of Dan Tither- 
ington that we printed last week 7” 

“I do,” replied Colonel Teeters, the editor, “It 
was a fine piece of work, and it would have pleased the 
friends of the deceased if he had happened to have 
any.” 

“T reckon that we'll have to take it back, Colonel.” 

“Take what back ?” 

“That obituary.” 

“ Wh a 

“ Dan ain't dead.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ He says so himself. He came in while you were 
out and denied that he was dead.” 

“Then we have nothing bat his own word for it? 
Pooh! I won't take it back on that account. Dan is 
sach an unconscionable liar that no one will believe 
him, anyhow.” 


POLAR BEAR AND THE DEPUTIZED FOX. 


“I'LL ask vou why you act 60 quexcr. For rus I'm perutizep,” 
“Tw sure I pon’? Know, Me Fox, uncess I'm rocanizep.” 


THE AUTOMATIC BURGLAR. 


“ William,” said Mrs. Hawkins in an awed whisper, 
“there are burglars in the flat—I just heard them.” 

“Oh, I guess not, my dear,” replied William, vleepily, 
“bat if you wish it I'll go and see.” 

And he got up aud made an investigation. 

“ Well ?” said Mrs. Hawkins when he had retarned. 

“You were right, my dear. We are being robbed.” 

“ Being robbed ?” 

“Yea What = heard wae the gas meter, It was 
registering gas like a cyclometer and clicking away 
like all possessed, though there isn't a jet burning any- 
where about.’ 

“I wonder why they call policemen peelers,” said 
Tommie, 

“Oh, I guess it's because they eat so many bananas,” 
suid Wallie, who lives near a frait-etand. 





Friend 
someruu’ 7” 
Drtver 


PERFECTLY EVIDENT. 


“TI see,” said Mrs. Brotherton, “ that Verdi is learn- 
ing to ride the bicycle.” 

- fy = oe Miss Matinée. 
it in his opera of Falstaff.” 

boc Indeed 7” 

“Certainly. He's used to taking heade' rs, and doesn’t 
exactly know how to use the pedals.” 


“He shows 


eatliigeitipeiatiieae 
“ Ah!” cried the McKinleyite, ‘‘ now we'll have good 
times. There will be a boom in everything. Prices 
will go up, and—” 
“And talk will be just as cheap as ever,” groaned 
the Democrat, gloomily. 


———<—<——___— 

“ Dear me, Harry, in long trousers 7” 

“Yes, They ought to be long, too! They've had 
time to grow, the years I've waited for 'em.” 


. “Wak YOUSE OfT PAT a® SURPRISR-PARTY 7—18 YOU APVERTISIN’ ER STOVE POLISH ER 


. “@’ Lona, steern! Dis cue RIG 18 PDR SAME as WaT DF Exproar ep Roosuta patves 


out us, as I's @wine UP In De Pask TER MAKE '@M ALL Jealous.” 




















